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Vocational Training and Army Jobs 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. S. PAUL 


Army is and will continue to be 

a task of gigantic proportions. 
That task in the United States has been 
made less difficult because ours is the 
best educated army in the world, and 
because in the regular course of acquiring 
an education in the public schools so 
many of the men entering the service 
have experienced vocational and indus- 
trial arts training. 

Without the assistance of those en- 
listees and selectees who have come to 
the Army with decidedly helpful voca- 
tional training and experience it is 
doubtful that the excellent progress 
made to date would have been achieved. 
Also, it is significant that the present 
federally-aided program of -vocational 
education in the public schools had its 
inception in the darkest days of World 
War I, and that the resulting occupa- 
tional training program is thus paying 
dividends through supplying the Army 
with much of the varied type of man- 
power it so urgently needs. 

Through intelligence and 


fe sae. a modern and efficient 


aptitude 











Qj Full realization of the impor- 
tance of vocational and industrial 
arts education to America’s national 
defense comes through reading the 
accompanying article. Back of the 
emergency defense job training pro- 
gram is the long-term vocational 
effort that has proved itself to be 
all-important in the building of 
Uncle Sam’s 1941 fighting machine. 
As head of the Personnel Proce- 
dures Section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, U. S. Army, it is 
Colonel Paul’s job to see that the 
right man gets in the right place in 
the Army. 


tests and by means of records of their 
education, training, experience, and hob- 
bies, men are assigned to specific jobs 
in that branch of the Army in which 
they can be of greatest use. A youth 
whose vocational training provided him 
with knowledges and skills in electricity, 
for example, becomes an invaluable ad- 
dition to the communications unit of his 
regiment; through training in mechanical 
drawing another qualifies for work as 
a topographical draftsman; the man 
whose training or hobby was in photog- 
raphy finds satisfaction in assignment 
to aerial photography, and beside him 
is the former student of printing whose 
task is to provide multiple copies and 
instructions through offset printing; or 
another whose skills as an auto me- 
chanic, started through vocational school 
instruction, provide background for his 
in-service training as a first class air- 
plane engine mechanic. Scores of similar 
situations could be cited, each showing 
how vocational trade and industrial arts 
training have equipped thousands of men 
for Army jobs that they can perform 
with credit to themselves and to the 
schools. 

Thus, in addition to the nation-wide 
program of vocational education for na- 
tional defense, in which nearly 1,500,000 
had been trained or were in training by 
the end of the first year, vocational 
education is contributing to defense in 
many ways. Since there is evidence that 
the present emergency is likely to ex- 
tend over a pcriod of years, it is well 
for those engaged in all divisions of vo- 
cational education in the public schools 
to know that continuation of their regu- 
lar programs of instruction will be oi 
distinct benefit to the further building 
of an efficient Army. 

No new or specific courses are sug- 
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gested or recommended, but the guidance 
of youth into vocational training and 
experience that will aid them in getting 
placed in the job in which they can 
render their best services, either in the 
Army or in civilian employment, cer- 
tainly should produce beneficial results. 

In order that they might be in a posi- 
tion to provide such service to the best 
of their ability, vocational teachers and 
administrators should be familiar with 
routines followed by the Army in the se- 
lection and assignment of men for duty. 

The selection of military specialists 
with vocational background constitutes 
an entirely different problem from that 
of recruitment of persons in civil pur- 
suits. In the Army this selective process 
has its inception with the local draft 
board. The Army gets from this source 
an unknown and unclassified group. It 
is the responsibility of the Army to 
classify these selectees on the basis of 
their civilian training and experience, 
to the end that such background can be 
used most effectively in the moderniza- 
tion of the American Army. 

After induction, selectees are sent to 
reception centers where they are given 
the Army General Classification Test 
and certain Oral Trade Tests. Each 
selectee is interviewed by a trained in- 
terviewer, and on the basis of his tests 
and this interview, he is classified ac- 
cording to his training and experience in 
civilian life. The Personnel Procedures 
Section of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
with the cooperation of the U. 8. Em- 
ployment Division of the Federal 
Security Agency, has prepared job 
descriptions of all the significant civilian 
occupations. The classification section 
at a reception center uses these descrip- 
tions as a basis for the preliminary 
classification. 

After the soldier is classified at a re- 
ception center, he is sent to a replace- 
ment training center, depending upon 
--his particular specialty and the arm or 


service for which he appears to be 
qualified. Here he is given such apti- 
tude tests as his background warrants. 
After thirteen weeks of basic and spe- 
cialist training at a replacement training 
center, the soldier is assigned to an 
active unit with a classification of a 
military specialty. 

The Army looks upon classification as 
a continuous process. The assignment 
of a soldier to an active unit does not 
mean that his classification is final. 
Rather, the Army, through its personnel 
officers in all installations from Army 
headquarters down to the lowest unit, 
attempts to make constant adjustment 
in accordance with changes of status and 
the training of the individual. The per- 
sonnel policy of the Army is based upon 
the philosophy of not only placing, but 
maintaining the right man in the right 
place. 

Along with constant classification, the 
Army looks upon itself as the largest 
occupational training agency in the 
country. The whole defense program, 
so far as the armed forces are concerned, 
is a training program. While the Army 
attempts to place the right man in the 
right job in accordance with his civilian 
background, in so far as military re- 
quirements permit, it also proposes to 
give the soldier valuable training while 
in the service. Such training not only 
modernizes the Army as a specialized 
defense instrumentality, but gives the 
soldier training and experience which he 
can use to his own advantage upon his 
discharge. Thus, the personnel program 
of the Army is based upon the long- 
range view of the entire situation. The 
armed forces of the country feel their 
responsibility, not only to train the in- 
dividual for their immediate ends, but 
also to train him for a more useful 
civilian life upon demobilization. Un- 
doubtedly, this policy will have an in- 
delible effect in promoting vocational 
training after the present emergency. 


76: 




















Lessons from Defense V-Training 


In England 


ROBERT W. HAMBROOK 


HAT lessons can educators in the 
United States learn from the ex- 
periences of school officials and 

teachers in England during time of war? 
It was this serious question and an en- 
deavor on the part of the U. S. Office 
of Education to find some answers to it 
that prompted John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, to 
send me to England a few months ago. 

Commissioner Studebaker sensed the 
difficulty of getting a true picture of 
England’s educational efforts and accom- 
plishments in a period of stress through 
censored statements in newspapers and 
magazines. He wanted to know what 
was actually happening to schools and 
educational programs, particularly with 
respect to training men and women and 
young people for military, industrial, and 
civilian service. 

Four months in England provided op- 
portunity to investigate educational ac- 
tivities and services under many situa- 
tions. War affects education decidedly. 





Qj Vocational defense training in 
England reached “all-out” propor- 
tions long ago. This story brings 
home the urgent need for rapidly 
reaching that stage in the United 
States. As “‘V’ for Victory” serves 
to step up morale, so will “‘V’ for 
Vocational” or “V-Training” by the 
public schools of America step up 
defense production. Dr. Hambrook, 
who obtained his facts during a 
visit to England to observe the func- 
tioning of schools under war condi- 
tions, is a member of the staff of 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


Education serves war-time needs most 
definitely. I have seen England’s edu- 
cational system under fire of war. De- 
spite evacuations of both children and 
adults to safer areas, the schools are 
carrying on. Their service in time of 
dire emergency will be written in English 
history. 


Trainees in England 


Not until after the retreat of the Brit- 
ish from Dunkirk did the British edu- 
cational system begin to play a major 
role in its country’s war effort. True, 
the English people recognized the ever- 
increasing danger growing out of Hitler’s 
ruthless invasion and conquest of one 
small nation after another. They saw 
Belgium crumble. They saw the fall of 
France, a climactic victory for the Nazis. 
Although England did manage to bring 
back across the channel from Dunkirk 
several hundred thousand men, using 
every type of sea-going craft available, 
most of her guns, tanks and other war 
supplies were completely lost in that his- 
toric retreat. 

It was then that the British began to 
use every facility possible for war pro- 
duction, including the schools. Every 
technical and trade school, in fact every 
school which was equipped to produce 
some war necessity, was pressed into 
emergency war service. Instructors and 
students gave no consideration to hours. 
They bent every effort, working night 
and day in many instances, to produce 
jigs, gauges and other war needs. The 
situation was urgent. Persons of all 
types found themselves enrolled as 
students of mechanical work in regu- 
lar schools, in Ministry of Labor train- 
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ing centers, or in plant-training pro- 
grams. 

In the United States training for de- 
fense jobs is voluntary, the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributing funds to pay the 
costs. In England the central govern- 
ment has power to draft British citizens 
for many types of duty considered essen- 
tial to the defense of the British Isles. 
Young men from every walk of life were 
drafted to learn fundamental skills in 
industrial production. It was somewhat 
surprising to find so few persons who did 
not have some mechanical ability. Ap- 
parently no difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in placing individuals in courses 
suitable for definite training in England. 
Jobs are broken down into units suffi- 
ciently small to warrant a minimum of 
training for each unit. There is no prob- 
lem, therefore, in selecting individuals 
with sufficient mechanical ability to ac- 
quire the knowledge and skill essential 
to successful operation of machinery or 
hand tools. 

Naturally, there are exceptions to this 
general rule. In a mechanical fuse plant, 
for example, every one of the young 
women employed had evidently been se- 
lected on her ability to use her fingers 
with dexterity. Persons drawn from fac- 
tories, homes, restaurants, and offices 
gave employers a wide choice.of selec- 
tion. Employers interviewed were con- 
cerned about the home background and 
the personal habits of women employed 
in war occupations, rather than their 
past ability to do mechanical work. 
They know that almost anyone can 
learn a limited skill in a short period of 
time. Selection for steady work is based 
upon the worker himself. He is given a 
fair trial for a short time. if he does 
well, he continues in the job. 


Teachers 


How to secure adequately trained 
teachers for defense training is a prob- 
lem of the same magnitude in England 


as we now face in the United States. 
Calling into the services men of ade- 
quate training who may fit into other 
essential war positions has posed some 
difficulties. In some cases it has been 
found necessary to request the release 
of men already called up who are essen- 
tial to work behind the so-called lines. 
Large numbers of teachers have come 
directly into service from industrial oc- 
cupations. In certain types of training 
centers some of these did not appear to 
be too competent. The customary 
method of selecting a large number of 
teachers for technical and trade training 
is the past appears to have been through 
extension courses. There is such an in- 
terest ‘in this type of education normally 
that many individuals gladly offer their 
services for evening school work without 
remuneration. Individuals showing effi- 
ciency in extension courses, as indicated 
by continued attendance of students, 
find a more extensive teaching program 
most desirable. 

One evident weakness, acknowledged 
as such, lies in inadequate teacher train- 
ing. Few individuals are trained in the 
principles and methods of imparting 
knowledge and skill and in analysis of 
subject matter. They do not usually 
learn the fundamentals of preparing and 
presenting lessons. These problems par- 
allel our own in training trade extension 
instructors. It has been recognized that 
in certain training centers, not under the 
jurisdiction of the board of education, 
the lack of teaching training has limited, 
to a great extent, the possible efficiency 
of the training. 

The British military services, on the 
other hand, have one of the most com- 
plete teacher training programs it has 
been my privilege to see. Teachers come 
from three sources: first, the services; 
second, the industries; and third, from 
among those who make significant prog- 
ress in long-time training programs. In- 
structors in training are designated for 
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any one of three units of the complete 
program. Subject matter receives full 
consideration for all individuals under 
training in order to insure thorough 
knowledge and skill. The background 
of a complete course gives the required 
perspective. There are five prospective 
teachers in each class. Each person does 
practical teaching following instruction 
in principles and methods. He learns 
the best use of the voice, the value of 
posture, and blackboard lettering and 
drawing. 


Buildings and Equipment 


The writer does not recall seeing any 
new buildings erected solely for train- 
ing purposes. One building, as yet in- 
complete, was observed in use as a train- 
ing unit, but the British, in so far as pos- 
sible, are utilizing to the fullest extent 
facilities already available. Equipment 
has been supplemented as far as possible. 
Technical schools are open to regular 
students and all training facilities are 
being made available to industrial and 
military service personnel. Rooms for- 
merly used for dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, and beauty culture may be 
filled with benches or machinery for 
training in hand and machine skills. In 
some cases, classrooms are filled with 
supplies for feeding trainees and faculty 
members. Training equipment is hard 
to get in England. Schools find difficulty 
in securing sufficient quantities of new 
training equipment which might also be 
needed for the military services. This 
is especially true of aircraft parts and 
aircraft instruments. Such equipment is 
turned over reluctantly for instructional 
purposes. 


Type of Instruction 


Urgency of the situation in England 
has affected training programs. A mini- 
mum amount of instruction necessary for 
competency of a definite range of skill 
usually is provided. This has not been 


universally true, however, because many 
courses continue over periods of one to 
two months. In plants, the individual 
in training observes procedure followed 
by another employee for a_ sufficient 
length of time to become familiar with 
the operations performed and the knowl- 
edge necessary for competency on the 
job. Then he goes ahead by himself 
under observation of the coworker until 
he can carry on without more than cus- 
tomary supervision. In one plant this 
procedure consists of one week of obser- 
vation, and one week of operation under 
observation. Trainers under such plans 
normally receive no instruction in 
teacher training. 

In one plant an instructor of machine 
operators receives a basic pay with addi- 
tional remuneration according to the 
number of trainees under his direction— 
so much salary per week plus so much 
additional pay per week per individual 
under his instruction. 

Regular technical schools offer excel- 
lent instruction. They give a great deal 
of training to persons learning to operate 
special technical apparatus for the mili- 
tary services. Obviously this type of 
training cannot be described at this time. 


Ground Training for R.A.F. 


There was no opportunity to investi- 
gate training in military services other 
than the Royal Air Foree. I had es- 
corted access to eight Royal Air Force 
training stations and a bomber and night 
fighter station. This study was made to 
see procedure in a situation requiring 
urgency. Since civilian air lines do 
not operate within the country, no civil- 
ian training for airline work is being 
carried on. Information on training of 
this type was obtained through the Royal 
Air Force. 

During visits to RAF stations I was 
accorded every opportunity of talking to 
young men in the classes. They were 


from offices, banks, barber shops, stores, 
-79- 
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factories, machine shops, warehouses, 
and sales organizations; in fact, from 
every type of employment. I commented 
on the quality of one young man’s work. 
He had been in the Air Force only four 
weeks. He informed me that he came 
from an accountant’s office, that he had 
no workshop of his own, had done no 
work similar to this, and had as a hobby 
medieval architecture! 

Not a greal deal can be said about the 
Air Force training. To do so might re- 
veal details which are confidential. It 
may be said, however, that the prelimi- 
nary training is thorough and excellent. 
It is followed by practical experience, 
after which the individual goes back to 
school for supplementary training before 
being permanently assigned to the line. 
Training courses are set up for every 
phase of work required on and behind 
the lines. 

The final examination is significant. 
The examiner sits across a desk or table 
from the examinee, and finds exactly 
what the latter knows concerning the 
examination subjects. Between them 
may be the parts of a carburetor, mag- 


neto, or other material of significance in 
the particular examination. The final 
test represents a very careful check-up 
on the knowledge of the person being 
examined. 

What I learned in England has already 
been passed on to many agencies and 
officials responsible for the United States’ 
defense effort. Reports have been made 
to government officials, to the Army and 
Navy, to aircraft and other defense in- 
dustries. Early reports relative to the 
employment of women in British war 
work have been helpful to those indus- 
tries wishing to employ women in defense 
occupations here. 

Statements concerning “dilutee” train- 
ing for limited operations have stimu- 
lated interest in providing unit skill 
training to step up our own country’s 
defense production. 

And so, under the stress of war we find 
that England has learned many lessons in 
training for defense service, lessons that 
may be most helpful to vocational edu- 
eators and school administrators gen- 
erally in the United States. 





State Vocational Schools 


. . . the Smith-Hughes Act for promotion of vocational education 

. in twenty-three years has served more than 20,000,000 students. 

And yet the job is not finished. Vocational schools training for 
trades and industries serve city areas. Vocational agricultural schools 
have been established chiefly in the sections which can afford to chip in 
with local funds; hence the poverty-stricken country regions are often 
without vocational agricultural education. To remedy this situation 
Commissioner Studebaker advocates establishment of state systems of 
vocational education. It is true that vocational funds now move 
through state boards of education, but vocational education has been 
local in its attack on the training problem. He would like to see two 
or three state vocational schools emphasize printing and all boys in the 
state who wanted to learn printing enabled to attend these schools. 
The same principle would be extended to other skills. The current 
emergency makes it possible to move in this direction—From America 
Prepares for Tomorrow: The Story of Our Total Defense Effort, by 
William D. Boutwell and others; reprinted by permission of Harper 


and Brothers, publishers. 
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Grow and Can—On the Food-Feed 
Plan 


MARY BETH LEWIS and RALPH A. DIXON 


DEFINITE decline in juvenile 

death rates .. . a corresponding 

increase in the span of life... 
more and better food and clothing for 
rural families . . . increased farm in- 
come distributed over every month in 
the year... greatly improved living 
conditions . . . uplifted morale... . 

It sounds like Utopia, but that is just 
what is taking place in hundreds of rural 
communities throughout the South, 
where the battle to overcome a serious 
economic problem is being waged—suc- 
cessfully. 

Shoulder to shoulder, vocational agri- 
culture and home economics. teachers 
and supervisors are leading a planned 
offensive on want and malnutrition that 
actually is bringing health and happi- 
ness to countless thousands. This pro- 
gram of action is going forward with 
ever increasing momentum in more than 
a dozen southern states. It presents a 
lesson in productive cooperation that 
well may be adapted under similar con- 
ditions in other sections of the country. 








Qj Joint programs in vocational 
agriculture and homemaking edu- 
cation date back as far as 1925, and 
were developed through need for 
instruction in farm-family living. 
Here is a splendid example show- 
ing how such cooperation is favor- 
ably influencing the health and 
economic welfare of the South. Mrs. 
Lewis is District Supervisor of 
Home Economics in the area which 
includes Evans County, Georgia, 
and Mr. Dixon is the teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Claxton 


The effectiveness and simplicity of the 
plan are at the same time illuminating 
and amazing. Any recital of achieve- 
ments in Georgia might well be dupli- 
cated in a number of other southern 
states where this cooperative enterprise 
—linking farm and home to multiple 
objectives—is spreading rapidly through 
interest and support of the public 
schools and their patrons. 


The Basic Principle 


In the words of Elizabeth Todd, Pro- 
fessor of Homemaking Education at the 
University of Georgia: 


Teachers of agriculture realize that the 
cash crops grown by the typical Georgia 
farm make little or no contribution toward 
family living. These teachers have found 
that a better living can be made if the fam- 
ily members cooperate in making and fol- 
lowing a farm plan which provides, first, for 
the food needed for the family and live- 
stock, and second, for cash enterprises. They 
have realized also that farm homes must be 
convenient and comfortable as well as self- 
supporting if girls and boys are to find “the 
good life” on the farm. Such discoveries 
have made the teachers realize the need on 
the part of girls for some study and practi- 
cal experience in agriculture, and the need 
on the part of boys for subject matter in 
home economics. 

At the same time teachers of homemaking 
have discovered that girls and boys can do 
little to improve rural home life without the 
cooperation of the men and boys who share 
that life, and that many areas of subject 
matter in agriculture are needed by girls and 
women in solving their problems. 


In these discoveries and the resulting 
school-farm-home cooperative movement 
lie the fundamentals of the “Food and 
Feed for the Farm” plan that in recent 
years has worked health and economic 
wonders for the South. 
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Georgia’s 159 counties have approxi- 
mately 562 teachers of homemaking and 
440 teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Rural schools are organized on the 
county unit of administration, with the 
county board providing transportation 
of pupils to consolidated vocational high 
schools. 

Some idea of the scope of one im- 
portant phase of the plan in Georgia 
may be gleaned from a recent report of 
L. M. Sheffer, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, and _ Elizabeth 
Mayes, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, to the effect that dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1941, a 
total of 3,279,965 cans of food products 
were handled and 29,361 families were 
served by 350 community canning plants 
provided and operated under the super- 
vision of the vocational schools. But 
the community canning center is but one 
phase of the plan which basically sup- 
plies educational guidance designed to 
aid all families of the community in 
solving their problems of living, in pro- 
viding, conserving, and utilizing an ade- 
quate food supply in an effort to assure 
good health for each member of the fam- 
ily, to increase his efficiency for earning 
a living and to aid in the normal 
healthy growth and development of 
children. 


How the Plan Works 


Perhaps the story is best told in the 
record of organization and development 
of a “Food and Feed Plan” within a 
community that previously had not had 
the services of a vocational agriculture 
teacher, and now, after only three years, 
is enjoying its many and varied benefits. 

The scene is Claxton, county seat of 
Evans County, in southeastern Georgia, 
where there was a central county high 
school with no vocational equipment 
other than the rather limited facilities 
used by the teacher of homemaking. 
There was no organized vocational agri- 


culture program or instruction. After 
explaining something of his plans to the 
county school board the new teacher of 
vocational agriculture made a survey of 
the entire county (population 7,102, al- 
most entirely rural), studying the peo- 
ple, living conditions, crops cultivated, 
and especially the amount and kinds of 
food canned for home consumption. It 
was found that few farm families were 
canning enough to care for family needs. 

The county provides one of the most 
diversified farming areas in the. state. 
Most farmers are able to have products 
available to sell throughout the year, 
thus providing a regular cash income. 
More money is derived from livestock 
than from any other single agricultural 
enterprise. Two livestock auction sales 
are conducted weekly. A large part of 
the farmers’ income is derived from 
trucking enterprises such as plants for 
northern markets in March; strawber- 
ries and dewberries in April and May; 
squash, cucumbers, potatoes, and snap- 
beans in May and June; tobacco in Au- 
gust; green-seed and sea island cotton in 
August and September; turpentine and 
pulpwood all year. A state market at 
Claxton assures a ready market for veg- 
etables; a pickling plant contracts with 
farmers and boys to produce cucum- 
bers; and a milling company purchases 
all kinds of feed crops. There was al- 
ways the’ temptation to sell all food 
crops without thought of the future 
needs of the farm larder. 


Planned Food Production 


One of the first steps following the 
Evans County survey was to assist as 
many families as possible in the plan- 
ning of their farming operations to meet 
not only their cash income, but also the 
production of a sufficient variety and 
quantity of foods—meat as well as vege- 
tables and fruits—that would assure at 
least the essentials for adequate meals 
on the farm home table every month in 
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AS IN CLAXTON, GEORGIA, THE CANNING PLANT (RIGHT WING) IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


the year. This involved a study of 
scores of individual cases and the recom- 
mendation of food production, conserva- 
tion, and consumption, with the agricul- 
tural and homemaking teachers and 
homemaking apprentice teacher trainees 
working together. Mary N. Alford, home- 
making teacher, and the agricultural 
teacher cooperatively gave their classes 
instruction in food needs, and made food 
plans to meet those needs. They planned 
for gardens, orchards, poultry and live- 
stock necessary to carry out the food 
plan, discovered land and funds needed 
for these enterprises, and finally set up 
a canning and meat storage program to 
complete the plan. 

When the Claxton agricultural teacher 
first explained such a plan to the county 
board and suggested the need for a com- 
munity canning plant, the board voted 
unanimously to build one. Instead of a 
new building, the teacher suggested the 
conversion and use of an old covered 
freight platform sixty feet long and 
forty feet wide until there was assurance 
that use of the canning plant would 
warrant a new building expressly for 
that purpose. Equipment valued at 
$900 was installed. Meanwhile the agri- 
cultural teacher had conducted evening 
classes and encouraged use of the can- 
ning plant. The local newspaper co- 


operated by publishing news articles and 
editorials on the conservation of excess 
farm products. 

Operation of the canning plant started 
on the first day of June, 1938, less than 
three months after the agricultural 
teacher had arrived in the county. Dur- 
ing the first season about 100 families 
canned 20,000 cans of food. After two 
more years in the makeshift building the 
canning record was increased 100 per 
cent, and 185 families participated. Be- 
tween the close of the canning season 
and the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber, the teacher had ample opportunity 
to make contact with students and their 
parents in long-time program planning. 
Each boy had four planned projects to 
develop, such as livestock, soil improve- 
ment, cash, food, and feed crops. 


Improvement of Livestock 


Financing of livestock improvement 
was arranged through the Production 
Credit Association, and forty-five pure- 
bred hogs were brought into the county 
to start a county-wide project. Adult 
farmers soon noticed that the better 
stock brought better prices and they 
began to improve their own stock. The 
next year improvement of beef cattle 
was begun. A chapter of the Future 


Farmers of America was a natural de- 
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velopment and a joint Fat Cattle Show 
was sponsored with the 4-H Club. 
Similar shows have been conducted each 
year and the boys have come to realize 
the value of regular and balanced feed- 
ing and training in showmanship: At 
the 1939 State Fair, the FFA stock 
placed five times and a Duroc hog was 
a blue ribbon winner. 

During this time the agricultural de- 
partment of the Claxton high school had 
no regular classroom or office space. 
Classes were conducted on the balcony 
of the auditorium. At the first Father- 
Son Banquet the program was designed 
to express appreciation to parents and 
school officials and further to acquaint 
them with achievements and objectives. 
In due time the patrons began to realize 
the value and importance of vocational 
agriculture and home economics, and 
were anxious to improve working condi- 
tions and equipment. The county school 
superintendent and the county board co- 
operated willingly. 

Soon work was begun on a vocational 
building large enough to house home 
economics and vocational agriculture de- 
partments. It was erected and equipped 
at a cost of $20,000 and was occupied on 
January 1, 1941. It consists of a work 
shop, two large classrooms, a kitchen, a 
combination living room and dining 
room, two offices, plenty of locker space, 
and a canning plant. The maximum 
capacity of the canning plant is 7,000 
cans per day. During the 1941 season 
the plant has averaged 1,500 to 2,000 
cans per day and has served 245 families. 
In the winter months large quantities of 
meats were canned and the school ex- 
pects to increase this amount many 
times this coming winter. 


Freezer-Lockers Next 


The next step in this community serv- 
ice will be the installation of freezer- 
lockers in connection with the canning 
plant. The division of vocational edu- 


cation in the Georgia State Department 
of Education recently has adopted a 
policy of providing freezer-locker service 
for communities served by the school 
canning plants. Such service provides 
for shortening the distance between pro- 
ducer and consumer, resulting in an 
economic saving to both. By cooperat- 
ing, @ community is enabled to provide 
a service that is too expensive for an 
individual to set up and operate alone. 
The University of Georgia, College of 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, has issued a bulletin on “Estab- 
lishing a Community Refrigerator Serv- 
ice,” dated June, 1941. 

In Evans County the vocational work 
is directly connected with the Nutrition 
Defense Committee. The steering com- 
mittee meets monthly in the vocational 
building. The committee considers va- 
rious problems and plans community 
meetings to discuss these problems in- 
formally with the farm men and women. 
Various individuals and agencies co- 
operate. 

Following are some suggested units 
which state leaders find may be taught 
in combined classes of girls and boys by 
the joint efforts of the homemaking and 
agriculture teachers: assembling a farm- 
home library; improving family health; 
planning a home garden and its care; 
canning vegetables and meats; improv- 
ing the farm home and grounds; financ- 
ing farm homes; having fun with the 
family at home; entertaining friends at 
home; living together happily at home; 
helping the younger family members to 
develop happily. 

Teachers of both subjects have come 
to realize that a common understanding 
of farming problems and home living 
problems is necessary for both boys and 
girls if they are to cooperate in finding 
satisfying lives in rural Georgia and if 
their home relationships are to foster 
mutual interests instead of misunder- 
standing and strife. 
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O. S. Y. Training Booms in the South 


ROBERT A. MANIRE 


HE PRIMARY purpose of the Out- 

of-School Rural Youth Defense 

Training Program—widely known 
as the “O.S.Y. Program”—is to create a 
reservoir of youth with preliminary 
training who may go into national de- 
fense industrial employment as the occa- 
sion demands, or who may be better 
qualified to serve agriculture as it be- 
comes increasingly mechanized. 

We, as a nation, have accepted the 
great task of supplying mechanized 
equipment and food for armies many 
times the size of any for which we here- 
tofore have provided. In view of this 
enormous undertaking, the national 
problem of unemployment has disap- 
peared only to be replaced by the prob- 
lem of finding trained workers for de- 
fense production. The expansion of in- 
dustry must not be hampered by the 
lack of skilled and semi-skilled labor. 
Agriculture, too, must be kept in mind. 

Out of it all has come a program of 
training for both rural and non-rural 
youth, including enrollees in Civilian 








Q The OSY vocational defense 
training program has opened the 
gateway to defense participation 
opportunity for more than a quar- 
ter-million rural youth. While it 
is impossible now to measure total 
resulis nationally, particular bene- 
fits have been achieved for agricul- 
ture and industry in the South. Mr. 
Manire, who is the Texas State Di- 
rector of Agricultural Education, in 
his article properly points out that 
success of the national program is 
due largely to the untiring efforts 
of the agricultural teachers and 
supervisors of America, 


Conservation Corps camps. Since many 
of the youth of our country are drawn 
from the farm to the factory, agricul- 
ture is expected to keep pace with in- 
dustry and successfully do its bit by in- 
creased mechanization. Therefore, we 
see a two-fold purpose in the out-of- 
school youth defense training program— 
the preliminary training of youth for 
both industry and agriculture. The pro- 
gram functions naturally as a device for 
the selection and guidance of individuals 
into advanced or specific training 
courses, a normal, self-sustaining out- 
growth that adds to the primary pur- 
pose of the program. 

The initial vocational defense train- 
ing program, launched in the summer of 
1940, had been confined almost entirely 
to urban industrial centers. When Con- 
gress provided a fund of $10,000,000 in 
October 1940 for establishing the OSY 
defense training program throughout the 
Nation, the act was welcomed as a 
means whereby rural and small town 
youth could prepare to do their bit for 
national defense.* The success attained 
by OSY led Congress to provide last 
June a fund of $15,000,000 for continua- 
tion of the program through the fiscal 
year 1941-1942. At the same time pro- 
vision was made whereby the courses 
offering training for specific jobs would 
be financed under the pre-employment 
refresher program, allowing greater em- 
phasis on the agricultural production 
phase of national defense. 

The South has definitely taken the 
lead in establishing OSY defense train- 
ing centers. Of the 12,326 applications 


*See also “Training Programs—Rural and 
Non-Rural Out-of-School Youth,” A.V.A. Jour- 
NAL, Special Edition, July 1941 (Regular May 
1941 number), Pages 38 to 43. 
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for out-of-school youth defense training 
courses on file in the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation on July 1, 1941, fifty-seven per- 
cent were from twelve southern states— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 

Awake to the need of training its 
youth, the South is playing no small 
part in the creation of a reservoir of 
trained youth. In fact, the expansion of 
industry is already drawing heavily from 
the OSY defense training classes. Even 
in Texas, far from the industrialized 
northeast, we have this condition pre- 
vailing. For instance, in the community 
of Dayton, a defense training center 
‘where some fifty boys completed one or 
more courses in either auto mechanics or 
metal work, the boys received employ- 
ment as semi-skilled workers in the in- 
dustrial plants of Houston as rapidly as 
their instructor would recommend them. 


Diversified Skills 


The agricultural community, too, is 
being affected by the OSY courses, as in 
the case of Latexo, Texas. This is a 
typical rural community with many out- 
of-school youth who had not had oppor- 
tunity for shop training. During the 
first few months after a defense training 
school was established at the Latexo 
High School, sixty-five boys completed 
one or more courses of work. The boys 
made hoes, scythes, plows, window 
sereens, self-feeders, cowbells, cold 
ehisels, hay hooks, tongs, shovels, and 
braces. They shod horses, sharpened 
tools, and repaired automobiles, tractors, 
gas engines, and plows. The shop be- 
came such a community center that the 
vocational agriculture teacher held eve- 
ning schools and part-time classes there. 

One farmer in the community said to 
the shop teacher, “My son’s been takin’ 
this shop course, and I can see where 
he’s saved me seventy-five dollars in re- 


pair bills already. It’s a good course.” 

One member of the defense training 
class converted an old touring car into a 
tractor. Of course it isn’t streamlined, 
but then it cost just thirty-eight dollars. 
It does a good job with a two-row buster 
that was made in the school shop. 

Most of the boys in this community 
are staying on the farm. They have 
learned new skills and have found a new 
and interesting life there. These are the 
boys we need to keep on the farm. 

The two communities mentioned are 
admittedly not representative in that 
each contributes singularly to either in- 
dustry or agriculture, but they serve to 
emphasize what the defense training pro- 
gram is doing in Texas. 


All Through the South 


In some areas in Tennessee where new 
rural electric lines have been con- 
structed, rural youth learned to wire 
their own buildings and install their own 
equipment. In the Columbia area where 
there is extensive phosphate mining, the 
demand is for metal workers; every class 
is full and there is a waiting list for each. 

Louisiana has a total of 472 auto 
school rural youth courses with an en- 
rellment of 5,921. The program in 
Louisiana has, according to a bulletin 
recently issued by the State Board for 
Vocational Education, “endeavored to 
stress acquisition of mechanical schools.” 
The bulletin continues: “As most homes 
and other farm buildings are constructed 
by the farmer, and practically all repair 
work is done by the farm men, it is the 
hope that each high school department 
eventually will have a farm shop... . 
Where none is available, any structure 
that can be utilized, including mills and 
garages, is used for out-of-school rural 
youth courses.” 

Mississippi has a total of 116 tractor 
and truck courses, 289 metal work 
courses, 146 woodworking courses and 
36 elementary electrical courses. In a 
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recent pamphlet the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education in Mississippi said: 
“Farm youth are learning to° repair, 
maintain and operate farm machinery 
mobile equipment. A shortage of such 
machinery may arise, due to the heavy 
demand upon manufacturers to produce 
other machines, not directly in line with 
our national defense, and it will be a 
particular duty to conserve farm ma- 
chinery for the purpose of greater pro- 
duction of agricultural products.” 


Industry Supplies Teachers 


In many communities in the South, in- 
dustries have cooperated in order to sup- 
ply the best teachers available for out- 
of-school rural youth courses. 

In Arkansas a typical course in ele- 
mentary electricity is operated under the 
instruction of a teacher who is a regular 
employee of the Arkansas Power Com- 
pany. At another place in Arkansas, 
young men are learning the operation, 
care and repair of tractors, trucks, and 
automobiles under a skilled auto me- 
chanic who saw service in the Motor 
Transport Corps of World War I. 

In North Carolina about 500 OSY 
courses are in operation with about 7,500 
youth enrolled. North Carolina youth 
are learning to construct small farm 
buildings, remodel schoolhouse rooms, 
overhaul school buses and school-owned 
tractors, wire school and farm buildings, 
and repair buildings and machinery. 
They are obtaining instruction under the 
supervision of trained garage mechanics, 
electricians, building contractors, ma- 
chinists, and industrial shop foremen. 

At one place in Virginia, courses in 
metal work are taught by a foreman 
from a local industry. A woodworking 
course is taught by a foreman in a local 
Virginia lumber mill, and another course 
in metal work is taught by a qualified 
mechanic. At the Manassas Industrial 


School for Negroes, a course in elec- 
tricity provides the learner with practi- 
cal experience under the supervision of 
the former manager of the city generat- 
ing plant. The young men have drawn 
plans and written specifications for re- 
wiring the Manassas Industrial School 
Administration Building. 


For Industry and Agriculture 


We must recognize that industry and 
agriculture go hand in hand. One can- 
not far outmode the other. Neither a 
community nor an individual, whether 
important or obscure, can escape serving 
or being served by both industry and 
agriculture. We do recognize this or 
else Texas alone could not have estab- 
lished 314 training centers and enrolled 
24,320 out-of-school youth in the de- 
fense training program during a period 
of six months. Texas would not now 
have 139 new shop buildings worth 
$530,000 and 351 applications for new 
centers; the United States would not 
have trained 335,381 youth in pre-em- 
ployment refresher courses for defense 
industry jobs from July 1, 1940 to May 
31, 1941 if the people were not awake to 
the needs of industry and agriculture. 

Vocational education was already pre- 
pared to help organize the OSY defense 
training program, but the rapid strides 
of the program are due largely to the 
manner in which the agricultural teach- 
ers and supervisors throughout America 
responded to this type of service. 

Now that the “machinery” for insti- 
gating a defense training program has 
been set up; now that youth has tried 
and passed favorably on the training 
program; and now that experience can 
be our counsel and guide, we may look 
with confidence to the future. We may 
well expect to reach an increasing num- 
ber of youth, and to do so more eco- 
nomically and more efficiently. 
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Women’s Trades March Onward 
EUNICE S. HARRISON 


IFTY THOUSAND girls from 

Massachusetts to California were 

enrolled in trade and _ industrial 
courses during the year 1940-41. Thir- 
teen thousand more engaged in evening 
courses designed to increase fundamental 
skills and augment trade knowledge. 
Several thousand other girls and women 
were trained as defense workers for es- 
sential industries. All three phases of 
training were conducted by the same 
public school vocational organization 
which has spent the last quarter of a 
century in preparing youth for entrance 
into industrial life. 

Although no crisis in our history is 
comparable to our present urgency, the 
methods and techniques developed dur- 
ing past years are of inestimable value 
to our program of total educational 
service. 

In recent years the scope of trade 
training for women has expanded to 
cover 46 separate occupations. Those 
of us who attended the 1940 AVA Con- 
vention in San Francisco had stimulat- 
ing glimpses of some of the work, such 








qj In view of expected further ex- 
pansion of occupational training 
for women and girls, the accom- 
parving article provides valuable 
information for school administra- 
tors who want to keep in trend with 
the times. National defense em- 
phasizes the need. Mrs. Harrison, 
who is Principal of the Middlesex 
County Girls Vocational School at 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, and Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association, draws upon 
her wide experience and observa- 
tions for a series of practical sug- 
gestions. 


as the training of nursing assistants in 
the Vocational Hospital at Minneapolis; 
the pressing and dry cleaning shop at 
Seattle; the bakers’ shop in Los An- 
geles; and the household service center 
in Beverley Hills. Contacts at the con- 
vention made us aware of an enthusias- 
tic new unit in Eugene, Oregon, and the 
practical and research work in costume 
design at New Orleans. We were inter- 
ested to know that certain courses in 
commercial art include silk screen work, 
photographic printing and retouching, 
and newspaper layouts. We were told 
that some vocational printing shops ad- 
mitted girl students and that classes 
were being organized in light manufac- 
turing. Many schools teach the foods’ 
trades, including restaurant practice and 
soda fountain work. Needlework courses 
include power machine operation, trade 
dressmaking and dress design. Cos- 
metology covers hair work, facials, man- 
icuring, and some schools have added 
body massage. Many courses are given 
in leather and metal work, and semi- 
professional trades include the training 
of assistants for doctors, dentists and 
nurses. 

Most of the women’s trades are sub- 
ject to abrupt and drastic changes which 
necessitate instructors remaining in close 
and continual contact with modern 
shops. This is particularly true in cos- 
metology. not only because of changing 
styles but also because of improvements 
in method, materials, and equipment 
which appear with startling rapidity. 
Methods in mass production for the gar- 
ment industry are indeed a far cry from 
those unhurried days when we placidly 
stitched up the gored skirt according to 
Lippincott’s original (and still accurate) 
manual! 

In many localities where custom dress- 
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making offers decreasing possibilities for 
placement, power stitching has become a 
required unit for trade dressmaking. We 
in the Middlesex School have advocated 
additional equipment for our dress shop 
in order to meet this definite change in 
trade requirement. 

Even food has ceased to express the 
cook’s temperament since the chain res- 
taurants have standardized preparation 
and service. They have developed a 
highly efficient organization in which 
each worker has a definite station with 
specific duties. The system is not dis- 
similar to the line production set up in 
some industrial plants. 

The “drug store” breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner is now a substantial (no pun 
intended) trade. Women will be in in- 
creasing demand as “soda _ jerkers” 
(they’re “soda squirts” on the Pacific 
coast) and sandwich makers as_ the 
young men back of those-counters are 
called for military service. 


Attendant Nurses 


Our present state of total emergency 
indicates a need for many attendant 
nurses. At Woodbridge we established a 
course for attendant nurses at the re- 
quest of the State Medical Association. 
It is designed to train young women to 
care for convalescents or chronic in- 
valids. They are also taught to assume 
the care of an average household during 
the illness of the homemaker. Half of 
the required hours are spent in a house- 
hold management apartment under the 
supervision of an experienced home eco- 
nomics instructor. The other half of the 
training is spent in theoretic and practi- 
eal nursing instruction under a Regis- 
tered Nurse. 

There is always demand for our grad- 
uates who hold our highest average for 
satisfactory job performance. We feel 
that this success is due entirely to the 
attitude of our instructor, who exacts 
professional standards of achievement 





and who maintains good contacts with 
nursing organizations and hospitals. She 
is constantly alert for placement possi- 
bilities and makes her own follow-up 
studies. 

The training of dental assistants is 
most admirably conducted in the Essex 
County School at Newark. The success 


TRAINING MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


of this course suggested the possibilities 
in our most recent experiment, viz: the 
training of medical secretaries. Trainees 
for work on these semi-professional 
levels must be high school graduates and 
selection is on the basis of personal quali- 
ties as well as professional aptitude. We 
have found it expedient to make short- 
hand and typing pre-requisite and to in- 
clude, in our training, special office 
methods, reception, and telephone tech- 
niques, the taking of case histories, the 
use and care of equipment, assistance in 
examination of patients, sterilization, the 
making of solutions, and routine labora- 
tory testing. 
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Personality is an ever-present factor 
in the training and placement of girls. 
There is rarely a situation in which it 
does not favor their progress or militate 
toward their defeat. We make every 
possible effort to develop worthy char- 
acter and pleasing personal traits. Voice 
recording equipment has been ordered 
for the coming year. We believe it to be 
a most valuable teaching aid in that it 
demonstrates indisputable evidence of 
progressive improvement. 

Psychologists have long been aware of 
the effect of environment upon behavior. 
Here in our new Middlesex School we 
have achieved a certain degree of beauty 
through the use of soft pastel shades and 
individual arrangement of various rooms. 
One interesting feature of our grounds 
is a perennial and herb garden. 

It may be many years before we can 
achieve anything so attractive as the 
flowering shrubs at the Fletcher Brown 
School in Wilmington, Delaware, but we 
do feel that our garden already is an 
integral part of our school life. 


Related Instruction 


The teaching of related work should 
vary exactly as the trade itself changes. 
An illustration may be found in the 
teaching of fabrics which recently have 
developed from mysterious concoctions 
of coal, water, air, or milk in place of 
old King Cotton, silk, or wool. Through 
a new course in applied science we hope 
to do some significant testing, not only 
in fabrics and textiles for needleworkers, 
but in foods and cosmetics, and in dem- 
onstrations and practices of laboratory 
techniques for medical secretaries. We 
believe that fundamental facts in bac- 
teriology, biology, chemistry, physics, 
physiology, anatomy, and dermatology 
can be painlessly taught if practically 
demonstrated. 


In addition to these basic scientific 
facts underlying materials and processes 
of each specific trade, all of our students 
are schooled in state and local labor 
laws, safety regulations, and shop man- 
agement. They are taught the princi- 
ples of art as applied to industry, the 
significance of human relationships, and 
above all, an appreciation of correct 
working habits and attitudes. 


Teachers Abreast of the Times 


In the last analysis, all depends upon 
the teacher. Trade experience will not 
suffice, methods of teaching will fail, 
personality cannot prevail unless all are 
fused together in the flame of true con- 
viction. There is great truth in the 
statement of Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta 
Superintendent of Schools, at the recent 
NEA meeting in Boston: “Teachers must 
know something and teachers must be 
somebody.” 

It does not minimize the specific skills 
and experience of trade teachers to re- 
mark an obvious need for a clearer un- 
derstanding of the fundamental aims of 
education. Instructors coming directly 
from industry into school can never be- 
come true educators without familiarity 
with organized fields of general knowl- 
edge. 

Vocational teachers who indulge in the 
luxury of professional inertia will be 
trampled into oblivion by young feet 
marching to modern time. Vacations 
should be spent near the touchstone of 
actual employment. By this means alone 
can we who are older become geared to 
the progress of this new age. Only by 
active participation and present knowl- 
edge can we fit ourselves to train young 
workers to meet the superlative stand- 
ards of American industry which alone 
can save the world! 


SS OS” 














Expansion of Industrial Arts 


EMANUEL E. ERICSON 


INCE 1876, when the Russian sys- 
S tem of tool instruction was intro- 
duced into the United States, and 
when the Swedish theory of educational 
sloyd was first given attention in this 
country, there has been a continuous 
expansion of subjects and activities 
which have been predecessors to our 
present industrial arts program. 

Mere mention of the names of some 
leaders who spent a lifetime in develop- 
ing this new program in those early days, 
including Calvin Woodward, John 
Runkle, Charles Warner, Charles A. 
Bennett, Charles Richards, James P. 
Haney, and others will immediately 
strike a chord of response in the heart of 
every industrial arts teacher who has 
made himself familiar even with a few 
of the milestones past which our present 
program of industrial arts has traveled 
in its development. When we mention, 
further, the fact that according. to best 
available records so-called manual train- 
ing was introduced between 1882 and 
1898 in elementary schools in twenty- 
four states and 119 cities in the United 
States, and further, that within the same 








Qj In this presentation of the pur- 
pose and nature of the expansion 
that has taken place over the years 
in the industrial arts program in 
American public schools, readers 
will find inspiration further to ad- 
vance the quality of instruction in 
this field of education. Mr. Eric- 
son, a member of the Editorial 
Board of the A.V.A. JouRNAL, is 
Professor of Industrial Education 
and Director of the Division of In- 
dustrial Education at Santa Bar- 
bara State College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


period of time the same type of work 
was accepted on the secondary level in 
twenty-three states and 101 cities, we 
can readily see that the expansion in the 
field of industrial arts has been inherent 
in its program from its very beginning. 

The expansion of the program which 
we call industrial arts today has had 
many variations and ramifications. The 
following might be mentioned as worthy 
of discussion: 


Philosophy and Terminology 


If one were to attempt to analyze the 
reasons for the rapid expansion in this 
field of education, it would probably be- 
come apparent that the great growth and 
development have been largely results 
of clear thinking and analysis on the 
part of outstanding leaders in this field. 
The men previously mentioned, and their 
contemporaries, launched the idea as an 
educational program in a most able way. 
They have been succeeded by leaders 
who, guided by the vision of their pre- 
decessors, have carried on a great pro- 
gram of expansion and service. 

A most helpful phase of the develop- 
ment in this direction has been the ex- 
panding terminology in the field. This 
expansion has in each case expressed 
broader applications and possibilities of 
the subject matter of the manipulative 
fields in its position as regular subject 
matter in our elementary and secondary 
schools. In this field, at least, it would 
seem that it is not true that there is 
nothing in a name, but rather, that each 
new name and each new term has been 
instrumental in stimulating the thinking 
of the rank and file of teachers. These 
teachers in turn have expanded their 
activities to the extent that pupils under 
their tutelage have received a larger and 
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richer experience while they have worked 
with their hands. 


Out of the Basement 


Another general area of expansion per- 
tains to physical facilities for carrying 
out the work. Time was, even within 
the memory of many today, when man- 
ual training was considered a basement 
subject and one which was added to the 
curriculum, rather than made an integral 
part of it. The change in this respect 
which has come over the general public 
and administrators alike is most sig- 
nificant. 

Apparently the time is past, at least 
in a large part of the country, when tax- 
payers think of industrial arts work as 
fads and frills and as subjects which 
may be dropped to save expense when- 
ever any financial hardship is experi- 
enced by the board of education. In 
California, during the deepest years of 
the depression, there was no appreciable 
elimination of any industrial arts sub- 
jects. In total, the number of classes 
and teachers in industrial arts over the 
state increased each year during that 
difficult period. 

We are coming out of the basement, 
and the more that our rank and file of 
industrial arts teachers gain sufficient 
confidence to propose adequate programs 
and to ask for adequate facilities, the 
more rapid will be the expansion of this 
phase of public education. 


Teacher Training 


Not the least of the reasons for the 
modern development of industrial arts 
has been the increased emphasis upon 
adequate training of teachers for the 
work. We cannot expect an industrial 


arts program to be stronger than the 
teacher teaching it, nor can we expect 
the teachers teaching industrial arts to 
be stronger than the training programs 
preparing them, or stronger than the 


state requirements for certificating them. 

Within the past few years marked 
progress has been made at this point in 
three directions: in selecting teachers of 
suitable aptitudes and abilities for this 
particular work; in training these teach- 
ers properly for the type of work that 
they may be expected to do; and in re- 
quiring proper type of certification, pro- 
tecting those teachers who are properly 
trained, and protecting pupils from hav- 
ing to spend their time under teachers 
who do not have adequate training. It 
was not so long ago that the janitor of 
the school was often considered to be 
adequately trained to teach shop work 
to the boys, or when a person who was a 
good mechanic was called in to become a 
teacher of industrial arts. 

The fact that more teachers in this 
field are receiving an academic and cul- 
tural background as well as a technical 
one while in teacher training institutions, 
should speak well for making industrial 
arts a regular subject in the schools. 


Teaching Methods 


Another general area of expansion 
which has taken place in recent years is 
that of teaching methods and enlarging 
attitudes in regard to teacher-pupil re- 
lationships and shop organization. Under 
this heading several points are worthy 
of emphasis. One of these is the change 
from the early stress on technical tool 
processes to the modern, freer handcraft, 
leisure-time approach to the work at 
hand. Another is the selection of arti- 
cles to be made on the basis of boy-in- 
terest rather than on the basis of trade 
processes. This alone has led to the 
new interests and renewed values so far 
as the individual pupil is concerned. 
Another point is the change in class or- 
ganization from the old dictatorial 
method of teaching to the boy-organiza- 
tion viewpoint in which students are 
given a part in the management of the 
class and in the work to be done. 
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Closely related to improved teaching 
methods and special attention to indi- 
vidual pupil interest is the reorganiza- 
tion of teaching content for presentation 
in various types of general shops. Among 
these the general metal shop and the 
home-mechanics shop_are already well 
known. The industrial art handcraft 
shop presents a newer type of organiza- 
tion in which a program comprising ele- 
ments of activities formerly carried out 
in both art and industrial art classes is 
maintained. An even more comprehen- 
sive activity program is made possible 
in the so-called industrial arts labora- 
tory or what might be considered the 
comprehensive general shop. 


The Art Concept 


One of the latest and most gratifying 
concepts gaining acceptance in indus- 
trial arts work is that of appreciation of 
art and design principles in ‘connection 
with articles produced. For many years 
this writer has maintained that any arti- 
cle made in the industrial arts shop, 
whether it be junior or senior high 
school, could be so designed and made 
that it would be commercially acceptable 
for sale on the market when the boy had 
finished it. Some years ago there were 
apparently few persons who were in 
agreement with that idea. But today we 
see more and more articles made by pu- 
pils in the 7th grade, the 8th grade, or 
the 9th grade that are beautiful in ap- 
pearance, good in workmanship, and of 
salable quality. This does not mean 
that there is the difficulty of construc- 
tion involved that one finds in the mak- 
ing of a piano bench or a cedar chest or 
any of those articles that formerly were 
insisted upon, thinking that the size of 
the product determined its value. An 
article does not need to be complicated 
in order to be commercially valuable or 
artistically attractive. Here again, we 


must, of course, refer to the teacher 
training program and the responsibility 
of teacher training institutions to imbue 
their graduates with the necessary quali- 
ties desired. With the many suggestions 
that are now available in professional 
magazines and in popular writings, as 
well as in our gift shops and furniture 
stores, there is no excuse for any teacher 
carrying on a program of 25 years ago 
involving the footstool, the tooth brush 
or broom holder. 


Other Phases of Expansion 


Other phases of expansion include the 
additional responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities given to industrial arts teachers 
in connection with occupational guidance 
opportunities inherent in the industrial 
arts program; the growing emphasis 
upon related technical and occupational 
information through the teaching of in- 
dustrial arts; the compulsory curriculum 
in industrial arts, affecting all standard 
junior high schools, and in many cases 
the senior high schools. 

The study of the best thought under 
the general idea of progressive educa- 
tion and the study of effects of curricu- 
lum reorganization should be made by 
every industriai arts teacher who is will- 
ing to grow in his work. Rejecting 
things because they are new does not 
belong to the spirit of the expansion of 
the industrial arts program. Inherent in 
the core curriculum, the integrated pro- 
gram, or whatever name by which it 
might be known, are splendid opportuni- 
ties for industrial arts teachers to func- 
tion in their schools to a larger degree, 
to be of value to a great many pupils 
who would not otherwise come into their 
program, and to be able to inject into 
the general curriculum those phases of 
the industrial arts concept that should 
apply to every boy and girl who goes 
through our public schools. 
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Training for the Sea—A Neglected 
Occupation 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


ASIC to sound vocational education 
B has always been a survey of com- 
munity needs in terms of individ- 
ual opportunities for jobs. These surveys 
have been numerous and extensive, with 
the result that the metal, building, wood- 
working, electrical, printing trades, and 
commercial programs have naturally 
loomed large, while some other fields, 
desperately crying out for trained 
workers, have been neglected. 

One of these neglected fields has been 
that of the maritime occupations. Prob- 
ably the reason is that, in a sense, there 
never are any mariners in a community; 
they are usually at sea. So a broader 
outlook has been necessary. The Fed- 
eral Government has fostered the state 
nautical schools, designed only for the 
training of officers, on a junior college 
level, and, more recently, the United 
States Maritime Commission has organ- 
ized a cadet program (again for officers) , 
and an apprentice program for ordinary 
seamen. It is only within the last five 
years that this, one of the oldest and 
most honorable of occupations, has found 
its place in vocational education of less 
than college grade. While the Metro- 








@ Increasing demand for workers 
in maritime occupations combine to 
make vocational teachers and ad- 
ministrators in coastal cities ex- 
amine every opportunity to expand 
their services to youth. In this 
article the principal of the Metro- 
politan Vocational School, New 
York City, provides suggestions 
whereby local public schools may 
provide training for jobs at sea. 


politan Vocational High School in New 
York City has led the way, the oppor- 
tunity for similar programs in the cities 
on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts 
and in the Great Lakes ports, .are 
obvious. 

While the speed-up for war purposes 
points up the story and the Maritime 
Commission sets the pace to launch a 
thousand ships, the figures under normal 
conditions are impressive, and a long- 
time program may be based upon them. 
In 1939 there were 27,470 American 
registered vessels, aggregating 14,631,991 
gross tons. In thirty years the tonnage 
had exactly doubled. It takes 170,216 
men to move those fourteen and a half 
million tons. What are the public voca- 
tional schools doing to bring these oppor- 
tunities to the attention of their pupils? 
What are they doing to guide into these 
jobs those who are especially fitted for 
them? What are they doing to give to 
them the skills and physique necessary 
for life at sea? The guidance task might 
well be carried on all over the country, 
for it is well known that many a good 
sailor comes from the interior, but cer- 
tainly the training program is a special 
duty of the maritime cities. 


Commission Urges Training 


The Maritime Commission has fully 
recognized the situation and, in com- 
menting upon the training activities in 
New York City, has made the following 
statement: 

The training of boys for the sea at an 
early age has been carried on by most of the 
leading maritime nations for many years. 
One of the principal advantages of voca- 
tional training in maritime subjects is that, 
being elective, the courses will be chosen 
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only by those boys who feel that they would 
like to make a career of the sea. If they 
keep this desire throughout their high school 
course and graduate in these maritime sub- 
jects, the chances of their remaining at sea 
are greatly multiplied. They would also fur- 
nish an excellent source of supply for re- 
cruits for more advanced systems of training 
for the merchant marine, Hence, the Mari- 
time Commission is most interested in the 
development of vocational high school train- 
ing in maritime occupations. The [United 
States] Office of Education . . . has, through 
its Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
agreed to encourage the addition of courses 
in maritime occupations in other high schools 
at strategic points throughout the Nation.’ 


The value of commencing the program 
in early adolescence is unquestioned by 
most who recognize the importance of the 
motivation which can be given to the 
general curriculum by a vocational sub- 
ject, but the advisability of subjecting 
pupils in their early ‘teens to a sudden 
separation from the home environment 
can be seriously questioned. — 

The best possible solution is secondary 
school vocational training by a blending 
of conditions similar to those aboard a 
vessel with the guidance and exploratory 
values of the usual vocational school 
ashore. To accomplish this, at least the 
first year should be spent in a school 
located on or near the commercial water- 
front, but in reasonably close proximity 
to the educational supervisory author- 
ities. During the second and third years, 
a training ship, preferably a_ general 
cargo vessel, should be the vocational 
shop. The training vessel should be 
berthed at a pier near the school build- 
ing so that some of the cultural subjects 
could be taught in the shore establish- 
ment. The fourth and final year should 
be spent aboard the training ship under 
conditions which most nearly approxi- 
mate those of life at sea. Mathematics, 
the physical sciences, the social sciences, 


‘United States Maritime Commission Report 
to Congress on Training Merchant Marine 
January 1, 1939, page 38. 


Personnel. 


and English could be taught in the 
quarters or cargo spaces at least as effec- 
tively as in a classroom ashore. Much 
of the last year should be spent in short 
training cruises during which the pupils 
would do all of the work incidental to 
the actual operation of the vessel. 

A modern steam or motor vessel is an 
isolated entity and its crew may be called 
upon to perform a wide variety of jobs. 
On only a few of the largest ships is it 
feasible to carry specialists such as elec- 
tricians, plumbers, carpenters, machin- 
ists, and blacksmiths. Knowledge and 
some skill in each of these fields is ex- 
tremely valuable to the man who is rated 
simply as “able seaman,” “oiler,” “mess- 
man,” or “radio operator.” For this rea- 
son, Maritime Occupations pupils should 
spend part of their time in specialized 
“media” subject shops such as machine 
shop, woodworking, sheet metal work, 
electric wiring, and plumbing. 

This plan serves the dual purpose of 
providing a broad vocational education 
of extreme value to any seaman and 
simultaneously providing varied occupa- 
tional experiences with increased oppvor- 
tunities for sound vocational guidance. 


Courses Almost Unique 


The Maritime Occupations courses are 
almost unique in the breadth and force 
with which they motivate the study of 
subjects which are sometimes considered 
“academic.” Mathematics is a constant 
tool of the seaman in Solving problems 
in rigging, engineering, cargo handling 
and stowage, electricity, and navigation. 
The natural sciences are constantly be- 
ing used in the same and other prob- 
lems. The nature of a seagoing vessel 
makes it an exceptional laboratory in 
which the social sciences are put to use 
in many different ways. The need for a 
command and understanding of good 
English is apparent to any pupil who ex- 
pects to issue or receive orders, reports, 
or instructions. 
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The work of seamen is not confined to 
routine operations, frequently repeated, 
but necessitates complete knowledge of 
rarely performed jobs and methods of 
meeting emergencies. For example, the 
United States Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation requires candidates 
for Able Seamen’s Certificates to demon- 
strate their knowledge of lifeboats and 
lifeboat equipment, fire fighting equip- 
ment and methods, steering and sailing 
rules, and safety precautions. 

Pupils must come into direct contact 
with ships and the sea. Visits to vessels 
at their docks and to shipyards are es- 
sential. Whenever possible short “trial 
voyages” should be within the experience 
of every pupil. These can range from a 
day’s run on a harbor or lake trip to a 
trans-oceanic voyage. 


Courses of Study Outlined 


The experience of the teachers in 
Metropolitan has produced a detailed 
course of study, of which the following 
is a brief outline: 


I. Deck Worx 

Use of safety equipment. (Lifeboats, davits, 
fire fighting equipment, safety belts.) 

Marlinespike seamanship. (Work with fibre 
and wire rope.) 

Canvas work (covers, screens, gags) 

Rigging (masts, booms, shear legs, and cargo 
gear) 

Signals (continental code, international code, 
and semaphore) 

Rules of the road at sea 

Regulations of the Bureau of Marit ine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation 

Docking, mooring and towing 

Ship maintenance 

Ship sanitation and hygiene 

Small boat handling 

Stowage 

Elements of ship construction 

Elements of piloting 

Elements of navigation 

II. ENcineE Worx (Theory, operation, over- 

haul, and repair) 

Steam engines 
Reciprocating engines (single and ssibibite 

expansion) 

Turbines (impulse and reaction) 


Boilers (water tube and Scotch boilers) 
Auxiliaries 

Electricity 
Generating plants 
Motors 
Control devices 

Internal combustion engines 
Gasoline engines 
Diesel engines - 

Regulations of the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation 

III. Srewarps’ Work 

Care of quarters (staterooms, 
messrooms, saloons) 

Stowage and preparation of food (store- 
rooms, galleys, refrigerators, pantries) 

Care of clothing and linen (laundry, clean- 
ing, pressing, stowage) 

IV. Rapio Operation 

Electrical and radio principles 

Wiring of commercial radio apparatus 

Maintenance and repair of set, antenna, and 
generating plant 

Code practice (continental code) 


forecastles, 


Instruction by Ship’s Officers 


It is a truism that two indispensable 
conditions of success for any vocational 
education program are an_ effective 
method of recruiting and _ training 
teachers, and a strong advisory board 
comprising representatives of employers’ 
and employees’ organizations. The ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in attracting a high type 
of ship’s officer to its staff has been both 
fortunate and effective. Resulting from 
an expression of needs in every type of 
paper read by seaman, especially the 
trade journals and the union newspapers, 
each faculty deck man has an unlimited 
master’s license, each engineer has a 
chief’s or first assistant’s license, each 
radio man is not only fully licensed but 
has a degree as electrical engineer, and 


* the head of the steward department has 


had both steward and purser experience. 
The institution is expanding, so more 
men of this type are needed, especially 
those who seek additional educational 
qualifications. Our steward and several 
of our deck men are obtaining bachelor’s 
degrees from New York University; one 
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of our engineers is a graduate of Notre 
Dame, and another of the David Ranken 
Trade School in St. Louis. Coopera- 
tively they have been responsible for 
the development of the school, its organ- 
ization and curriculum and therefore for 
the material in this article. 

Equally fortunate has been our expe- 
rience with the Maritime Educational 
Commission, as the advisory board is 
known. Headed by the President of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
the employers’ organization, the mem- 
bership comprises the executive officers 
or the personnel managers of the prin- 
cipal American shipping lines, the Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, 
the District Manager of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, the Superintendent of 
the New York Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, and a number of other persons 
prominent in the maritime field. At 
every point these men render expert as- 
sistance—in formulating and revising 
the course of study, in selecting teachers, 
in buying equipment and supplies, and 


in placing boys when they are gradu- 
ated. Literally, our maritime division 
could not continue to exist without the 
advice and support of this Commission. 

Finally, the Commission has rendered 
an indispensable service in the education 
and training of the Principal—nautically 
speaking. It would be folly for an ad- 
ministrator to attempt to direct this type 
of work without a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the occupations involved. So, 
members of the Commission and their 
organizations have made it possible for 
the writer to take a number of long voy- 
ages on freighters where he would be 
exposed to every phase of ship operation, 
and would be enabled to learn, on the 
job, what it means to sail the seas for a 
living. They have also given him oppor- 
tunity to visit some of the outstanding 
maritime schools in Europe and the 
Americas. This has been one of his most 
pleasurable, as well as profitable expe- 
riences, and it has contributed immeas- 
urably to this training for the sea, here- 
tofore a neglected occupation. 





A Growing Emphasis 


O DENY the aims of vocational instruction “a place in the scheme of 
education, and a respected place, is to live among the shadows,” declares 








James Marshall, lawyer-president of the New York City Board of Education 
in Harpers Magazine for June 1941. His article, entitled “Plato, Buddha, and 
President Hutchins,” presents an interesting commentary on the old school 
classicism vs. the modern school that provides its students with skills through 
education for work. 

In commenting on the article the editors of Harpers say that Mr. Mar- 
shall is intensely interested in what happens to vocational education, adding 

. “unless all signs fail we are going to see a terrific rush in the direction 
of vocational education before much more time has gone by.” 

In his opening paragraph Mr. Marshall points out that “the dramas of 
machinery and the test tube have in the present generation seized the lime- 
light from the classics in education. The classics are still in the school room 
but they no longer occupy the front seat. The growing emphasis on voca- 
tional education is neither an attempt to liquidate classical learning nor sur- 
render to inferior minds and standards . . . Everyone . . . needs a skill that 
will enable him to earn a living.” 











Contributing to National Nutrition 
EDNA P 


MPROVING the nutrition of families 
has been a major concern of home 
economics teachers for many years. 
Agriculture and business education 
teachers are cooperating with home eco- 
nomists in schools in some sections of the 
country. They help family members plan 
for more adequate food for the family. 
The National Nutrition Conference, held 
in Washington in May at the call of 
President Roosevelt, was a stimulation 
to activity on the part of these groups. 
Teachers and supervisors of home eco- 
nomics in many states have been active 
during the summer months in following 
out many of the recommendations of the 
conference. Some of these activities in- 
clude the following: 

1. Home economics teachers in their state 
conferences have given special consideration 
to studying the implication of the National 
Nutrition Conference to their homemaking 
programs and have developed plans of ac- 
tion for bringing about improved nutrition 
practices in the communities in which they 
teach. This planning includes reaching both 
youth and adult groups. 

2. During the summer sessions home eco- 
nomics teachers have taken refresher courses 
in nutrition in the colleges and universities 








@| Reports received by the Editors 
from various sections of the country 
indicate that the national move- 
ment to care for nutrition needs in 
the defense emergency has pro- 
vided excellent opportunity for 
teachers and supervisors of home 
economics and of agriculture to ex- 
pand their services to the people of 
their communities. Some of these 
activities and background informa- 
tion are set forth here by Miss Ami- 
don, who is Chief of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


. AMIDON 


in order to be able to do a better job of 
teaching nutrition as they returned to their 
school positions this fall. 

3. Home economics teachers have worked 
with elementary teachers in planning ways 
in which more nutrition teaching can be in- 
cluded in the elementary schools. They 
have recognized the necessity for reaching 
the parents while working with the children 
if improved nutrition practices are to re- 
sult. The plans have included ways of get- 
ting children to drink more milk and to eat 
a greater variety of vegetables and cereals. 

4. Home economics and agriculture teach- 
ers working together with adult groups and 
out-of-school groups have emphasized home 
production and conservation of food. Gar- 
dens have been planted which included a 
greater variety of vegetables; much more 
food has been canned, preserved, or placed 
in community cold storage lockers. School 
gardens have been planted and the foods 
conserved for use in the school lunch pro- 
gram. 


The Washington Conference 


Presentation of the problem at the 
President’s Washington conference, May 
26 to 28, 1941, was made in addresses by 
the Vice President; the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; the Secretary of Labor; the 
Assistant Secretary of State; Harriet 
Elliott, Consumer Advisor, Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply; 
Paul V. MeNutt, Chairman of the Con- 
ference; and other leaders in nutrition 
and allied fields. 

Attending the conference were ap- 
proximately nine hundred leaders in 
nutrition, medicine, public health, educa- 
tion, home economics and social work, 
and representatives of agriculture, labor, 
industry, consumers, and departments of 
the Federal Government. 

While the conference emphasis was 
primarily on the present emergency sit- 
uation, in discussions there was recogni- 
tion of the importance of improved nutri- 
tion in long-time goals for America. 

Topics for study and recommendations 
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were assigned to nine separate sectional 
groups. Their reports were the bases for 
recommendations made to the Presi- 
dent for putting the Nation on a nutri- 
tionally sound basis. The scope of the 
conference is indicated by the nine sec- 
tional-meeting topics: 

Research and national nutrition prob- 
lems; economic policy and social respon- 
sibility as related to nutrition; public 
health and medical aspects of nutrition; 
nutrition for workers in defense indus- 
tries; methods of education in nutrition; 
professional education in nutrition; nu- 
trition problems in distribution and pro- 

cessing of foods; community planning 
for nutrition; and nutrition problems in 
group food service. 

The schools were represented by health 
education workers from state and city 
departments of education and of public 
health, by supervisors of elementary 
and secondary schools and of -home eco- 
nomics and agricultural education, and 
by school administrators and specialists 
in teacher education. Many of the edu- 
sational organizations, including the 
AVA, were represented. 


Aim for Better-fed Nation 


“mphasis was placed on_ practical 
ways of bringing about a better-fed Na- 
tion through wider use of material and 
educational resources already available 
in this country. Such a program requires 
an understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which produce under- 
nourishment. Also, there is urgent need 
for an interpretation of scientific facts 
into terms of everyday foods and appe- 
tizing meals suitable for families and in- 
dividuals at different economic levels in 
such a way that the newer knowledge of 
nutrition can be applied simply and 
practically, in every home, in accordance 
with the food preferences of the family. 

There are many implications for work 
in reports of the sectional meetings and 
in the recommendations to the President. 


A few of the recommendations are quoted 
because of their direct relation to each 
of the fields in vocational education— 
agriculture, business and distributive, 
home economies, and industrial: 


Encouragement in all practical ways of 
more production for home use by rural peo- 
ple, especially those at low-income levels. 
Large numbers of farm families can greatly 
improve their nutritional status by making 
more complete use of the resources on their 
own farms. 

Encouragement in all practical ways of 
greater production of the foods needed in 
more abundance in the average American 
diet. These foods include milk and milk 
products, eggs, vegetables, fruits, and, in the 
case of many families, lean meats and sea 
food. 


These recommendations point directly to 
the need for an expansion of joint pro- 
grams by teachers of home economics 
and agriculture in making plans for food 
for the farm family. 

Efforts to improve food distribution, in- 
cluding processing, marketing, packaging, 
and labeling, to bring about greater real 
economies for the consumer. 

The newer knowledge of nutrition should 
be used not only for the benefit of our 
armed forces, who must of course be ade- 
quately fed, but for that of all workers in 
industries directly and indirectly related to 
defense, and also for the civilian population 
as a whole. Wars are won or lost according 
to the health, courage, and morale of whole 
populations and their ability to exert them- 
selves to the utmost, and this is particularly 
true in modern total warfare. 


This will require an extension of classes 
for adults and consultation services for 
individual families. Joint planning by 
trade and industrial and home economics 
teachers and supervisors in urban areas 
is needed to help families of workers in 
defense industries select, buy and pre- 
pare food for health. 

That all fields of education must work 
together with other community agencies 
on nutrition programs was emphasized 
throughout the conference. Adequate 
school lunches for all children is one type 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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Research Plans and Policies 
A.V.A. RESEARCH COMMITTEE* 


tee of the American Vocational As- 

sociation has sponsored a nation- 
wide program of research in vocational 
education under the immediate leader- 
ship and jurisdiction of a general AVA 
Committee on Research. This emphasis 
on scientific studies was the immediate 
outgrowth of the adoption in December 
1937 of the “Platform of the American 
Vocational Association.” Section VII 
of the AVA Platform under the heading 
of “Research” declares in part: 


Sie 1938 the Executive Commit- 


We have come to the end of free expan- 
sion by migration, and of free exploitation 
of the resources of nature. Further in- 
crease in population, physical comfort, cul- 
tural opportunity, and purchasing power 
will depend upon the wise use of material 
and human resources that we now have 
through scientific research. Such study is 
a productive investment, proved by ex- 
perience to yield substantial returns. New 
methods, new products, new markets, and 
new jobs are made possible by research 
and are the means by which man’s work is 
made more productive. Securing and in- 
terpreting accurate facts with reference to 
the needs of vocational education will 
yield a high rate of return in equipping 
youth and adults to carry their economic 
loads. The same native intelligence, the 
enterprise, and the courage to pioneer that 
made this the most prosperous of nations 
will function today if the light of scien- 
tific research is shed on the problem of 
providing an adequate load for the indi- 
vidual to carry and of preparing him to 
carry it. 


* The personnel of the AVA Research Com- 
mittee includes: A. K. Getman, New York, 
Chairman; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 
of the AVA, and Secretary, AVA Research 
Committee; R. M. Stewart, New York, repre- 
senting Agricultural Education; Marion Breck, 
Ohio, Home Economics; A. B. Mays, Illinois, 
Industrial Arts; Irvin S. Noall, Utah, Jndus- 
trial and Part-Time Education; Ray Fife, 
Ohio, Member-at-Large. 


In the promotion of scientific studies 
in vocational education the AVA Re- 
search Committee will evaluate present 
practices and achievements in research 
among Association groups and members, 
study the current needs for inquiry, and 
the possibilities for developing long-term 
programs of study. The Committee sub- 
mits herewith certain basic policies for 
the guidance of all persons interested in 
and willing to contribute to research 
studies in this field: 


Basic Policies 


1. Each Section of the Association should 
maintain an active Committee on Research 
with specific responsibilities to promote in- 
terest in scientific studies within the group, 
and to undertake specific enterprises em- 
bodying the scientific study and evaluation 
of current issues and problems appropriate 
to the selected field. Whenever such studies 
are undertaken the Secretary of the AVA 
Research Committee should be advised, espe- 
cially with reference to the study objective, 
the scope and methods of inquiry, forms and 
policies, and the general nature of the re- 
port. Within certain financial limits the 
general AVA Research Committee, if ad- 
vised in advance of individual studies, will 
undertake the publication of reports and 
findings under the general series title of 
“A.V.A. Research Bulletins.” 

2. The AVA Research Committee will 
undertake the responsibility of providing 
general direction and coordination of re- 
search studies undertaken by individual sec- 
tions and by the Committee itself. From 
time to time the general Committee will 
present reports at the annual meeting or 
through the columns of the AVA JouRNAL 
and make specific recommendations with 
reference to current trends, needs, and issues 
in which specific studies seem desirable. 

3. Frequently nation-wide needs arise that 
require comprehensive studies with refer- 
ence to the distinctive or specific contribu- 
tion which vocational education may make 
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toward the maintenance of our American 
standard of living and the enhangement of 
our American way of life through adequate 
guidance, vocational and technical educa- 
tion, placement and re-education. At such 
times the AVA Research Committee will as- 
sume the responsibility for formulating plans 
and outlines of current issues and for de- 
veloping basic steps in efforts to solve na- 
tional problems in these fields. Appropriate 
plans, specifications, methods of study and 
financial needs will thereafter be prepared 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
financial support for such types of inquiry. 
When and if grants-in-aid are made available 
the Committee will constitute itself as an 
administrative and supervisory agency for 
conducting the study. 

4. It is proposed for the approval of the 
Association that a special award be granted 
each year in the form of an appropriate cer- 
tificate to a member who has made a signifi- 
cant and outstanding contribution in re- 
search in vocational or practical arts educa- 
tion, or in occupational guidance and place- 
ment. Individual efforts would be evalu- 
ated with reference to the significance and 
appropriateness of the study, the organiza- 
tion of the inquiry, the selection of proced- 
ures and techniques, together with the find- 
ings and interpretations. 

5. In the forward movement of develop- 


ing and refining vocational education services 
throughout the nation, it is of utmost im- 
portance that local, state, regional, and na- 
tional groups focus their energies and re- 
sources on scientific studies, appropriate to 
specific needs. This embodies a determined 
attitude on the part of our members to 
isolate problems and issues and to formulate 
plans and orderly procedures based on the 
best tested experience for setting up and 
maintaining individual study. Continuing 
emphasis on attitudes and techniques there- 
fore is of primary importance at the present 
time. The general AVA Research Commit- 
tee will undertake through every resource at 
its command to develop such an attitude and 
to provide the leadership in establishing 
proper procedures and techniques. 

6. From time to time the general AVA 
Research Committee will need the guidance 
and counsel of selected leaders throughout 
the Nation, regarding specific suggestions 
embodying problems and issues which appear 
to require study from the standpoint of local 
school administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers. By means of systematic and regular 
communication with experienced leaders it 
will be the purpose of the Committee to act 
as a clearing agency for the entire research 
enterprise of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 





Roosevelt Letter Impresses 


Many favorable comments and news- 
paper editorials have resulted from the 
distribution of copies of the June 23, 
1941 letter addressed to President Roose- 
velt on the accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Defense Vocational Training Pro- 
gram, signed by the Executive Secre- 
taries of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the American 
Vocational Association. The letter was 
published in full on pages 56 and 57 of 
the July 1941 Special Edition of the 
AVA JouRNAL. 

Among the comments received by 
American Vocational Association Execu- 


tive Secretary Dennis was the following 
from Sidney Hillman, Associate Direc- 
tor General of OPM: 


The Labor Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management has been given the 
responsibility of assuring an adequate supply 
of skilled workers for defense industries. I 
am fully aware of the very important role 
which the vocational schools must play in 
the accomplishment of this objective. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to have from you not 
only a splendid report on past achievements, 
but also your assurance that the continued 
support of the groups you represent will be 
guaranteed for the future. 

I think we all realize that however great 
our accomplishments in the past have been, 
even greater efforts will be needed in the 
future. 
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Editorials 


Boston—And Beyond 


T IS appropriate this year that Bos- 
ton should be selected as the meet- 
ing place for the annual convention 

of the American Vocational Association. 
Boston, “the cra- 
dle of education,” 
and the State 
of Massachusetts, 
alike, have been 
identified with all 
forward move- 
ments in educa- 
tion in America. 
Possibly it is not 
too much to say 
that since the 
early settlement 
of our country, 
the democratic 
ideals have been more fully advanced in 
Massachusetts than in any other state. 
Here is a state which has developed a 
vigorous leadership in all types of educa- 
tion and provided constant support for 
all educational institutions, including 
vocational education. 

Last year we packed up our problems 
and journeyed to the “Golden Gate” as a 
place to counsel together. Defense job 
training was on the lips of every par- 
ticipant in every group. This year in 
Boston, with a more critical situation 
facing us, we shall step up the tempo of 
our efforts in devising ways and means 
of accelerating the training of the vast 
army of workers required in the defense 
of our country and the American way of 
life. The serious condition in which we 
now find ourselves requires the highest 
type of cooperation on the part of the 
various services of vocational education. 
Indeed, vocational] education has a very 
important role to play in the world con- 
flict which threatens the cornerstones of 





L. R. HUMPHERYS 


our culture and endangers our form of 
government. 

‘In this conflict our time, efforts, and 
sacrifices shall not have been spent in 
vain. Our experience in the defense 
training program will do much to assist 
us in shaping our policy in the expansion 
of the program in vocational education 
in the years ahead. Much good will 
come from our experience in the present 
crisis—an integrated effort of general and 
vocational education, a closer working 
relation between industry and the school 
man, and a better understanding with 
many non-school agencies. 

The present emergency and the read- 
justment period to follow offer both a 
challenge and an opportunity to improve 
the pattern of vocational education and 
to serve the present and future genera- 
tions in preserving our democracy and 
projecting the look ahead in facing new 
problems in a new world. Society will 
turn to the schools for leadership in the 
occupational readjustment when at last 
there is peace on the earth.—L. R. H. 





A Growing Resentment 
HE IMPORTANCE of education in 


a democracy becomes more apparent 
as the years pass. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern civilization emphasizes 
the need for adequate educational facil- 
ities fashioned to prepare all our people 
for the needs, problems, limitations, and 
demands of the times. 

No one denies the continuing need for 
a fundamentally sound program of gen- 
eral education for all of our people. It 
is no longer necessary to argue that the 
basic program of education must include, 
in addition, those facilities which make 
it possible for our people to earn a living. 
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Industry, business, transportation, com- 
merce, agriculture, and even equipment 
for the modern home have developed so 
rapidly within recent years that it re- 
quires the combination of a trained hand 
and a trained mind to make and use 
wisely the products of modern civiliza- 
tion. That is why vocational guidance 
and vocational training now are estab- 
lished as essential 
features of public 
education. 

In times of na- 
tional crises the 
adequacy of the 
prevailing educa- 
tional program of 
a nation is se- 
verely tested. A 
nation of people 





trained to read, 

interpret, and 

. understand will 

cu Uausanoewns be more stable, 
on steadfast, and 


united in hours of need and emergency. 

It is manifest that our educational pro- 
gram should be in the hands of an ade- 
quately trained and skilled educational 
leadership. In spite of the general recog- 
nition of this fact there is much uneasi- 
ness in this country today because the 
powers in control of our national affairs 
seem to ignore the need for building and 
maintaining an adequate program of 
public education. This uneasiness is in- 
creasing to alarm in many quarters be- 
cause of the prevailing tendency to place 
important educational services and pro- 
grams in the hands of political or semi- 
political divisions of the government and 
under the leadership of men whose integ- 
rity and motives may not be questioned, 
but whose lack of experience in educa- 
tional matters is generally understood. 

The popularity of vocational educa- 
tion has placed this program and the 
whole program of public education in 
danger. It has caused some ambitious 


groups and leaders—some with political 
leanings and purposes—to bring pressure 
to have public funds for necessary train- 
ing programs placed in divisions of the 
Federal Government that were never de- 
signed or created by Congress to operate 
educational! programs. Such a policy, if 
continued, will boomerang with most un- 
favorable reactions from the standpoint 
of public welfare. Public education 
leadership in this country has en- 
deavored to keep schools out of politics. 
If the present tendency of building edu- 
cational programs in departments of 
government not created for educational 
purposes continues, it will finally arouse 
the great educational group in this coun- 
try to a political consciousness and 
activity. This will not. be wholesome 
either for education or for the political 
processes by means of which we usually 
express ourselves in a democracy. 

The smoldering but rapidly growing 
resentment of the educational group in 
this country—rising from the assignment 
of educational activities and funds to 
political or semi-political divisions of the 
Federal Government — should not be 
allowed to come to a head. Some time 
a wise national leadership will become 
cognizant of the need for an adequate 
program of public education, general and 
vocational, a program under the super- 
vision of established federal, state, and 
local educational authorities. The 
popular demand for such a program is 
becoming increasingly evident. Adequate 
provision on a federally aided basis must 
be made for the development of training 
facilities through the educational leader- 
ship of the country, and in a way that 
our people generally will know that the 
system is free of political manipulation. 
This will be tremendously popular and 
would do as much as anything to stabil- 
ize the national leadership of public 
affairs because it would be a wise eco- 
nomic, educational, and political move.— 
L. H. D. 
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BOSTON TRADE SCHOOL 





OSTON, the Hub of the industrial East, enter- 
tains the American Vocational Association in 1941. 
For the first time in New England’s vocational 
history—which records the pioneering work of industrial 
education’s earliest leaders—this region is preparing to 
welcome vocational people from far and near. Humming 
with 24-hour regular and defense training activity, the 
schools of the Boston and New England area will open 
their doors to visiting teachers and directors before and 
during the 1941 Convention, December 10 to 18. 
Committees, conferences, plans—the usual necessary 
machinery which precedes a nation-wide gathering— 
have been functioning since spring with clock-like regu- 
larity. Under the leadership of Robert O. Small, last 
year’s AVA president, and Philip J. Spang, leader of the 
Massachusetts Vocational Association, and supported by 
state and local officials headed by Walter F. Downey, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, and Arthur 
L. Gould, Boston’s school superintendent, the old Bay 
State is ready to provide memorable days for her own 
teachers and their guests. 





Schools in the Convention Area 


Boston’s Statler Hotel, with an overflow area for 
school and commercial exhibits in the adjoining Statler 
Office Building in historic Park Square, will house most of the meetings. There will 
be open-house days in the many Boston vocational and industrial schools such as 
Wentworth Institute, Boston Boys Trade School, Roxbury Memorial High School, 
the Girls Trade School, and the newer Brighton High School, to mention only a few. 

Further afield are three great vocational schools—New Bedford Vocational, 
called the “West Point’ of industry and pioneer Bay State trade school, with 
Charles R. Allen in its history; Worcester Boys Trade, specializing in a machine 
department larger than most entire schools; and the new million-dollar Springfield 
Trade, adding just now to its usual large enrollment the training of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers in army truck mechanics. 

Still further from Boston, and on some of the trunk routes which visitors will 
follow if they motor to the Convention, are the great industrial schools of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, manufacturing states of the first importance in a 
mechanical age. Further north, agricultural as well as trade schools will be found 
scattered throughout Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 


Notable Cooperative Schools 


Also in Massachusetts are several outstanding examples of the cooperative trade 
school, with students getting part of their training in nearby industrial plants. 
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Pittsfield Vocational, located in the Berkshire Hills of 


b western Massachusetts (Route 20) ties up with the 
General Electric Company; Cole Trade at Southbridge 
} is linked with the American Optical plant in that city, 


and in Beverly, on the Massachusetts scenic north shore, 
may be found a progressive trade school with depart- 
ments in the United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 
Unique in their fields are the Lynn Independent Indus- 
trial Shoemaking School and the jewelry courses in 
Attleboro, two communities within easy commuting dis- 
tance of the convention city. 


Boston’s Historic Charm 


Boston itself has a charm all its own. Although it is 
the center of New England’s vacation land of seashore 
and mountains, it entertains nearly as many visitors to 
its historic scenes during winter months as during the 
height of summer traffic, to say nothing of the passing 
winter sports enthusiasts en route to the rugged moun- 
tains of northern New England. Within the city itself 
are such shrines as Faneuil Hall, Paul Revere’s House, 
Old North Church, Bunker Hill, and Boston Common, on ee ee Sa) 
Salem, of witch fame, Hawthorne’s House of Seven 
Gables, and the Pioneer Village; Quincy, Birthplace of 
Presidents; Plymouth with its famous Rock; Concord 
and Lexington with their Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott houses and battle monu- 
ments—all are serious counter attractions which add to the worries of program 
committees who arrange for worth-while speakers. The Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society’s huge newspaper and magazine plant, with its unique “Mapparium,” 
is well worth an afternoon call. 





WORCESTER BOYS TRADE SCHOOL 


New England Is Progressive 


The newer phases of vocational education are well demonstrated in Massachu- 
setts state-aided schools. Distributive occupations are taught in many of the larger 
municipalities of the state which have vocational schools. Retail store selling has 
proved to be a popular course and one which leads into ready placement in local 
establishments. 

In recent years “General Departments” have been established in almost all Bay 
State trade schools. These specialize in short-term courses for boys and girls who 
are unable to stay in school long enough to complete training in unit trades. The 
successful placement of many such students bears witness to the success of this 
type of instruction. 

Light manufacturing training has also led to placement for many young women 
in such communities as Waltham, where industrial plants lend machinery and 
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materials to the local trade schools 
which in turn furnish instruction. Place- 
ment in this field is automatic in the 
industries directly concerned. 

Guidance has become a watchword in 
most Bay State vocational schools. 
Many of them have set up guidance de- 
partments with the services of a director, 
a trained staff of psychologists, place- 
ment officers, and other experts. One 
of the best of the smaller schools em- 
ploying a guidance system may be found 
at Newton Trade School in one of 
Boston’s neighboring cities. The New- 
ton school system is widely known for 
its progressive standards. Its trade 
school shares with and contributes to this 
enviable reputation. 


Productive Work in School Shops 


In all, there are seventy-five commu- 
nities in Massachusetts alone which offer 
vocational training in one or all of its 
many phases. In general, the policy 
throughout the State is to do productive 
work in the shops and to have the re- 
lated subjects so coordinated that they 
too find direct application to the work 
in process in the shops of the school. It 
is argued that only on real jobs which 
produce processed materials of a definite 
commercial value, and which require the 
same degrees of skill and speed expected 
in industrial plants, can effective teach- 
ing be done. That this policy is well 
handled is evidenced by the cooperation 
and enthusiastic support of such organi- 
zations as the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts whose official organ, Jn- 
dustry, has in 1940-1941 featured a series 
of twelve well-illustrated articles on vo- 
cational education in the state, describ- 
ing in turn as many of the state’s voca- 
tional schools. 

Other evidences of coordinating Mass- 
achusetts schools with industrial and 
labor standards are the preparation for 
passing “State Code” examinations in 


the electrical trade, the use of Inter- 
national Typographical Union Appren- 
tice lessons in some of the printing de- 
partments, and the issuance of certifi- 
cates of accomplishment to students of 
schools which are approved. 


Vocational Teachers’ College 


One of the events in the vocational 
year of Massachusetts is the annual con- 
ference week of trade teachers at cen- 
trally-located State Teachers College in 
Fitchburg. Here seven or eight hun- 
dred of the thousand or more Bay State 
vocational teachers gather for the first 
week in July to hear trade and industrial 
leaders and to participate in conference 
groups. This year special conferences 
were added for teachers engaged in na- 
tional defense job training. 

Here also meet directors, guidance 
leaders, placement officers, and other 
specialists. Some of the courses in shop 
and related subjects are prolonged into 
the summer. A degree for vocational 
teachers may be earned at this college 
with the cooperation of the State De- 
partment of Education and the Teacher- 
Training Division. M. Norcross Strat- 
ton, Assistant Director of Vocational 
Education in Massachusetts, is director 
of the summer school. 


The State Association 


The Massachusetts Vocational Asso- 
ciation, although dating back nearly two 
decades, was reorganized into chapters 
or districts back in 1932 and since then 
has grown steadily in membership and 
influence. Its 1941 roster has far sur- 
passed the thousand mark and includes 
nearly every vocational teacher in the 
State. It sponsors a group coverage in- 
surance plan which protects teachers 
from liability for pupil accidents for 
the amazing premium of $1.35 annually. 
An Education Committee supported by 
chapter-organized Research Committees 
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has undertaken a long-term study of 
standards in course content, guidance, 
placement, and other phases of voca- 
tional work. 

The Vocational News, official organ of 
the MVA, was established at the time 
of state reorganization and has served 
to unify the widely separated chapters 
and act as a publicity medium for the 
annual state meeting, held in May. The 





interests is the Teacher-Training Alumni 
Association. Sponsored by the Teacher- 
Training Division of the State Depart- 
ment, it affords a means of enrolling 
newly-trained teachers into a _ parent 
group and fosters a professional spirit. 
Massachusetts agricultural, industrial 
arts, and home economics teachers all 
have their local associations, which are 
affiliated with New England and Na- 





EXECUTIVE BOARD, MASSACHUSETTS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


So well did members of this Board perform their duties last year that all were reelected last May 


to carry on with Boston AVA Convention plans. 


Officers are the men in the front row, left to 


right: Albert E. Clarkson, Worcester Boys Trade School, Treasurer; William E. King, New Bedford 
High School, Vice President; Philip J. Spang, a teacher in the Boston Boys Trade School, President; 


and L. G. Drury, Newton Trade School, Secretary. 


tion arrangements. 


chapters in turn are convention hosts 
and supply the presidents for the state 
organization. When you come to Boston 
you will be guests not only of the MVA, 
but more specifically of its “Eastern 
Chapter.” The president this year, who 
was reelected with his entire 1940 staff 
because of the fine way in which they 
started the national convention planning, 
is Philip J. Spang, a teacher in the 
ranks, employed at the Boston Trade 
School for Boys. He is also actively 
engaged in the state’s program of fore- 
man training. 

Another organization of worthwhile 


All have important responsibilities in Conven- 


Mr. Spang is Chairman of the AVA Convention Committee. 


tional organizations. School secretaries 
employed in vocational schools also have 
an active organization. 


The Defense Training Program 


And now for the national defense part 
of vocational education in New England. 
In Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Mas- 
sachusetts are located some of the larg- 
est and most important aircraft and ma- 
chine industries. A string of naval bases 
and arsenals with centers at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, Boston, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, New 


Hampshire, are vital links in national 
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defense. ‘New England has always had 
a reputation for supplying an abundance 
of highly-trained workmen. When vo- 
cational education started it began here. 
It is not surprising that when the United 
States, at its realization in the spring 
of 1940 that we would have to rearm 
desperately for defense, turned to the 
vocational schools of the Nation to train 
the workers, that New England schools 
would be the first to swing into action. 

Schools which closed at their usual 
time in June of 1940 were reopened in 
early July. Night and day courses were 
established with amazing lack of red 
tape and delay. Teachers were recalled 
after a Fourth of July holiday and 
teacher-training was set up to get others 
ready to carry on the extra classes in 
the fall when regular enrollments of boys 
and girls returned. It was a tremendous 
accomplishment. Below are figures, sum- 
marized from a report published at the 
end of one year of defense training in 
the Bay State. A similar record of 
progress could be told about neighboring 
states. 

Twenty-seven kinds of defense train- 
ing have been offered in 56 schools in 45 
communities. Standard classes with 352 
courses trained 9,976 for placement; 660 
classes for special groups trained 5,832 
more; 265 standard classes for advance- 
ment training added 8,149 more. 

These total to 1,277 defense courses of 
all types with a total enrollment of 
23,957. Adding to this total the boys 
and girls and evening school adults en- 
rolled in regular classes throughout the 
year, makes the Massachusetts total for 
persons trained vocationally 44,211. 


The Placement Record 


These figures would be empty boasts 
if not supported by placement data. 
Eighty-seven per cent of all persons ful- 
filling training requirements (5,230) were 
recorded as first job placements in the 
refresher courses; 8,149 were given sup- 


plementary training on jobs already held 
in national defense occupations; and 
6,000 of the 1941 regular day trade 
school enrollees have been placed in in- 
dustries. In addition, 350 watchmen and 
687 foremen have been trained within 
the year. 

Girls schools have also found extra 
duties in the vocational defense training 
program, particularly in the larger cities. 
Boston, Springfield, Waltham, and Wor- 
cester are anticipating visitors in connec- 
tion with the Boston Convention. At 
the Springfield Trade School, Girls’ Di- 
vision, some defense training classes for 
women and girls are in operation, as 
they are also in Chicopee and Newton. 

So the Vocational Defense Training 
Program has started well into its second 
year with every prospect of even greater 
efforts on the part of the schools in- 
volved, the teacher-training staff, and 
the administrative force of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Regular Courses Unaffected 


One resolve has been unshaken. How- 
ever greatly it is necessary to expand 
the defense training effort, it must not 
be at the expense of the regular voca- 
tional program for boys and girls in 
the trade schools of the state. To build 
for the future is still the basic objective 
and it has never been abandoned. 

Three other branches of vocational 
education in the convention area are de- 
scribed in other articles in this issue of 
the JournaL. They are industrial arts, 
home economics, and vocational agricul- 
ture. The story on agriculture lists the 
schools in western and southern Massa- 
chusetts which may be visited by motor- 
ists approaching Boston. Route numbers 
and points of historic interest along the 
way are also listed. 

Boston and New England are ready. 
Not much has been said about the Con- 
vention program, which will call on in- 
dustrial and educational leaders of our 
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district. The full program will be an- 
nounced in the November number of the 
JouRNAL. Teachers who come from afar 
will find their time well spent if they 
will come early enough to spend at least 
one day visiting a New England school 
which specializes in their own particu- 


lar field. You will find a welcome that 
will rival the warmth of our western 
cousins. Come to Boston!—Epwarp P. 
Boutter, Newton Trade School, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts; Chairman, AVA 
Convention Publicity Committee; Edi- 
tor, MVA Vocational News. 





A Glance at Bay State Industrial Arts 


hisses earliest stages of manual train- 
ing and sloyd were cradled in Mass- 
achusetts. Later developments have led 
to the current period called industrial 
arts. The earlier unit-shops which at 
one time were defended emotionally are 
slowly being replaced by the more help- 
ful general shops. ; 

Cities are rotating pupils through 
their former unit shops which are now 
offering richer experiences in working 
with an increasing variety of significant 
materials, machines, and pieces of equip- 
ment. The towns are changing their 
shop courses—which formerly were de- 
voted only to woodworking—to a far 
more comprehensive variety of shop ex- 
periences and related subjects. 

Interests formerly confined to the 
making and repairing of things are now 
giving an increasing amount of atten- 
tion to the making of thoughts. Begin- 
nings are also being made in emphasiz- 
ing the building of the will-to-work and 
other attitudes and habits which in in- 
dustrial arts can be so well related to 
the operating of the shop and the mak- 
ing of useful and attractive things. 

There is a definite trend in all of these 
changes for industrial arts to contribute 
toward a well-rounded program of gen- 
eral education for all the boys and an 
increasing number of girls in the schools 
of Massachusetts. 

Industrial arts instruction in the elec- 


tive grades of the senior high schools still 
presents many unsolved problems. To 
meet the definite needs of outside educa- 
tional interests, industrial arts workers 
are being urged to expand their services. 
In exploratory matters alone a recent 
survey among national leaders of indus- 
trial arts unanimously favored extend- 
ing this type of work through all of the 
grades above the junior high school. 

The report of the Youth Study of 
Massachusetts (1938-1939) adds many 
problems to the changing senior high 
school objectives in industrial arts. The 
commission of experts making this study 
recommended that in the general high 
schools should be found the primary 
source of occupational preparation and 
adjustment for those entering the job 
market. 

School departments and administra- 
tors are also considering new programs 
in which industrial arts, as an area of a 
core curriculum, will share the promi- 
nence given to long established school 
subjects in, the reorganization of secon- 
dary school programs. 

Two institutions in Massachusetts 
train industrial arts teachers: 

The Sloyd Training School in Boston, 
formerly conducted by Gustave Larson, 
was changed in 1921 and is now a part 
of the Teacher Training College of Bos- 
ton. This industrial arts department 


offers a three-year course. 
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The Industrial Arts Department, with 
its new building and its ninety-four men 
students, at the State Teachers College 
in Fitchburg, provides a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. To 
establish closer relations with vocational 
education, the students are required to 
attend a summer session of four weeks 
which is conducted in Fitchburg by the 
State Division of Vocational Education. 

At Fitchburg there are graduate 
courses for the master’s degree open to 
men in industrial arts. A six-week sum- 
mer session, late afternoon and Saturday 
morning classes also make it possible for 
students of industrial arts in New Eng- 
land to work at Fitchburg for either 


their undergraduate or graduate degrees. 

It is estimated that there are now 
more than eight hundred teachers of in- 
dustrial arts in the state. Two groups 
in Massachusetts profit professionally 
from membership in their industrial arts 
associations: the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Education Association in Boston; 
the Worcester County Industrial Arts 
Association in Worcester. Bay State 
workers are also members of the New 
England Industrial Arts Teachers Asso- 
ciation —Wi.uis B. ANrHony, Director, 


Industrial Arts Department, State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. E 





Home Economics Education in the Bay State 


EW ENGLAND home economists 

are planning eagerly for the meet- 
ing of home economics people from all 
parts of the country at the AVA meet- 
ing in Boston. Florence L. Jenkins, State 
Supervisor in Homemaking in Maine, 
is chairman of the Program Committee. 
Other members are Alida B. Fairbanks, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Vermont, and Anna A. Kloss, State 
Supervisor of Household Arts, Teacher 
Training, in Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth Amery, representing the 
AVA on a Coordinating Council, which 
includes a representative of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and 
the National Education Association, and 
Florence Fallgatter, a vice-president of 
the AVA and head of the Department of 
Home Economies of Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, are assisting the Program 
Committee in making plans for what is 
expected to be a most interesting pro- 
gram. 

The general theme of the home eco- 


nomics program is Fundamental Values 
in Program Development in Homemak- 
ing Education for Total Defense. Pre- 
liminary program plans for the sectional 
meeting include consideration of the 
following: vital issues affecting families 
which have brought in new demands for 
education in family living; opportunity 
for vocational guidance through home- 
making education; extending the train- 
ing of teachers to meet the present situa- 
tion, and current development in teacher 
education; and opportunities of home- 
making programs in relation to family 
needs. Outstanding leaders in the field 
of education have accepted invitations 
to speak and lead discussions. 

It is hoped that, in connection with the 
AVA meeting in Boston, home econo- 
mists will plan time to visit vocational 
homemaking schools. The all-day home- 
making schools, high schools in cities 
and smaller localities having 50 per cent 
household arts departments, adult home- 
making classes, part-time and continua- 
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tion schools, also girls’ trade schools and 
teacher-training institutions will wel- 
come visitors—ANNA A. Ktoss, State 


Supervisor of Household Arts, Teacher 
Training, Department of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Agricultural Education in Massachusetts 


OCATIONAL agricultural education 

in Massachusetts enrolls nearly 1,200 
boys and girls in 21 high school depart- 
ments, three county schools, and the 
Smith’s Agricultural School. These are 
under the direction of State Supervisor 
John G. Glavin, instructor for many 
years at the Shelburne Falls High School 
agricultural department. These figures 
do not include pupils enrolled at pri- 
vately endowed agricultural schools such 
as the Farm and Trades. School on 
Thompson’s Island in Boston Harbor, 
and the Wayside Inn Boys’ School estab- 
lished by Henry Ford at the historic 
Wayside Inn (Route 20 out of Boston). 
Smith’s Agricultural School, which is the 
local vocational schooi at Northampton, 
was established in 1908, partially by 
private endowment. It had for its first 
director, Rufus W. Stimson, supervisor- 
emeritus of agricultural education in 
Massachusetts (1911-1938). Since his 
retirement Dr. Stimson has been devot- 
ing his energy and talents to a United 
States Board of Education assignment, 
chronicling from his rich experiences a 
history of agricultural education of less 
than college grade. 

AVA Convention delegates will be 
limited by lack of time and seasonal 
automobile driving hazards to the in- 
spection of agricultural education within 
a small radius of Boston. Classroom 
instruction and inspection of equipment 
may attract those interested in voca- 
tional agricultural education. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the fact that 
since 1916 agricultural departments in 


the Massachusetts schools have made 
use of local shop facilities (blacksmith 
shops and garages with owners and 
tradesmen as part-time instructors) for 
winter shop programs of instruction. This 
practice makes a vital contribution to 
our national defense program. 

Boston maintains a high school agri- 
cultural department at Jamaica Plain 
High School where veteran instructor 
Thomas P. Dooley and his staff of five 
assistants continue their commendable 
service of training city youth for farm 
jobs. The 1940 survey shows that only 
25.5 per cent of the entire vo-ag enroll- 
ment in Massachusetts comes from farm 
homes (where the major part of the in- 
come is obtained from farming). 


County Agricultural Schools 


Since 1912 Massachusetts has had 
three county agricultural schools of high 
school grade supported by federal, state, 
and county taxation, and tuition-free to 
residents of the respective counties. The 
County Extension Service has its offices 
in the administration buildings of the 
county schools. The teaching and exten- 
sion staffs cooperate smoothly, often as- 
sisting each other with their programs of 
work. Inspection of these county schools 
may easily be included in trips to points 
of historic and literary interest. 

Bristol County Agricultural School is 
located at Segreganset in the town of 
Dighton, slightly over forty miles from 
Boston on Route 138 to Fall River. Di- 
rector George H. Gilbert has an enrol- 
ment of approximately 150 students, 
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- NEW POULTRY BUILDING AT BRISTOL COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


proud of their new main building with a 
modern gymnasium and of their com- 
mercial production of tomatoes under 
glass. If time allows a longer trip, 
visitors to this school may return via 
Route 138 to Taunton, and then Route 
44 to Middleboro for an inspection of 
the newest vo-ag department in the state 
at_ Middleboro High School (Director L. 
J. March; Jack Sturtevant, vo-ag in- 
structor). Route 44 also leads to Ply- 
mouth Rock. : 

Route 3 from Plymouth to Boston 
passes through Weymouth and Quincy. 
At Weymouth High School there is a 
two-teacher agricultural department 
(Director W. L. Whipple; Hilmer S. 
Nelson, vo-ag instructor) which func- 
tions as a branch of the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School for the convenience 
of pupils in the eastern section of the 
county. Quincy is the birthplace of two 
presidents, John Adams and his son, 
John Quincy Adams. 

Essex County Agricultural School in 
Hathorne, in the town of Danvers just 
off the Newburyport Turnpike (Route 
1), and slightly over twenty miles from 
Boston, recently lost by retirement its 
original director, Fred C. Smith (1914- 
1940). The new director, Harold A. 
Mostrom, has a background of years of 


experience at the school as one of its 
instructors and later as educational man- 
ager. The school has an enrolment of 
well over two hundred, does spectacular 
work in agricultural science studies, and 
keeps its well-equipped farm shop and 
automotive repair department in opera- 
tion during the winter months. The 
Essex County School also has a large 
homemaking unit for girls. Hathorne 
may also be reached by the scenic North 
Shore Route 1A through Salem, famous 
for its House of Seven Gables and tales 
of witchcraft. 

Norfolk County Agricultural School is 
located in Walpole, nineteen miles from 
Boston on Route 1A to Providence. This 
route passes through the county seat at 
Dedham where one of New England’s 
oldest houses, the Fairbanks House, at- 
tracts tourists. This school’s world rec- 
ord flock of Rhode Island Red hens has 
furnished training for many young men 
now operating successful poultry enter- 
prises. Because of its proximity to Bos- 
ton, convention delegates are urged to 
visit this school with its model ninety- 
acre farm complete with modern equip- 
ment and excellent livestock. Most of 
the farm buildings were constructed by 
students. The enrolment under Director 


Charles W. Kemp approaches 150. Dele- 
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gates traveling from New York to Bos- 
ton via Providence and Route 1 can 
easily swing to Route 1A at Walpole to 
reach this school. 


Auto Tour Suggestéd 


Since many of the AVA delegates will 
motor to Boston, we suggest that they 
plan to stop en route at some of the 
Massachusetts vo-ag departments to see 
students at work, inspect equipment, 
visit chapters of the Future Farmers of 
America, and exchange experiences with 
instructors in the field of vocational agri- 
culture. The following routings are 
charted from a Massachusetts road map. 

Out of Troy, New York, along Route 
96 over the Taconic Trail we find the 
agricultural department in the Williams- 
town High School and beyond North 
Adams, on Route 2, the agricultural de- 
partment at Arms Academy, the public 
high school in Shelburne Falls. 

Leaving Route 2 at Orange and bear- 
ing right on Route 122 will permit in- 
spection of a successful unit at New 
Salem Academy, the local public high 
school. It has an enrolment of 26 boys 
out of the 28 attending the school; total 
attendance 60. The school has a splen- 
didly equipped farm shop. At Wor- 
cester, near the Municipal Auditorium, 





NORFOLK COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT WALPOLE, 19 MILES FROM BOSTON 


Worcester North High School maintains 
an agricultural department with a staff 
of four men. From Worcester Route 9 
is the most direct to Boston. 

Back on Route 2 out of Orange, 
visitors may select to turn left on Route 
202 beyond Athol to include in their trip 
the agricultural department at Temple- 
ton High School in Baldwinsville. From 
Baldwinsville on Route 68 via Gardner 
to Route 2 into Fitchburg, then Route 
12 out of Fitchburg to Route 117 
through Leominster and right on Route 
85 beyond Bolton leads to Hudson where 
the local high school has one of the 
younger agricultural departments in the 
state. Route 62 from Hudson to Stow 
passes Hale High School with its re- 
cently established vo-ag department. A 
short drive to Boston from Stow may be 
made directly over Route 117 or with a 
slight detour via Route 20 through Sud- 
bury and Wayside Inn. Routes 62 and 
2A from Stow to Boston include Con- 
cord and Lexington—the Minute Man, 
Concord Bridge, Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, the Old Manse, and Louisa Alcott’s 
home. 

From Albany, New York, leave Route 
20 to follow Route 7 to Stockbridge and 
its agricultural department in Williams 
High School. Here is another example 
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of a combination agricultural classroom 
and farm shop. Out of Stockbridge on 
Route 102 back to Route 20 brings us to 
the Westfield High School where there is 
another combined agricultural classroom 
and farm shop. 

In the vicinity of Springfield, still on 
Route 20, are the vo-ag departments of 
Agawam High School and West Spring- 
field High School. At West Springfield 
the Future Farmer Chapter has shown 
rapid growth. 

From Route 20 at Westfield Routes 
202 and 10 to the north lead to the 
Northampton Vocational School (Smith’s 
Agricultural School previously men- 
tioned) on the Berkshire Trail, Route 9, 
just beyond the Dickinson Hospital. 
Further along Route 10 is the agricul- 
tural department in Smith Academy, the 
public high school of Hatfield. Across 
the Connecticut River on Route 9 we 
may include the agricultural department 
in Hopkins Academy, the public high 
school of Hadley. 

Also on Route 9 we find Massachusetts 
State College in Amherst where many of 
our vo-ag students by special honor 
grade certificate privilege continue their 
education toward the degree of bachelor 
of vocational agriculture and advanced 
degrees in other colleges and universities. 
The Stockbridge School of Agriculture is 
also located on the MSC campus. Many 
vo-ag students supplement their train- 


ing with the Stockbridge two-year course 
in advanced agriculture as a step toward 
securing more responsible positions. 

At Massachusetts State College is the 
office of Franklin E. Heald, state super- 
visor of the teacher-training program in 
vocational agriculture. His work in- 
cludes supervision of teaching programs 
of the agricultural instructors at their 
several schools. In addition, he super- 
vises credit courses at the college for 
young men in training for vo-ag teach- 
ing. Between their junior and senior 
years at college these trainees spend a 
full year at apprentice teaching with 
pay. From Amherst Route 9 leads to 
Boston through Worcester. 

The Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization has 14 chapters in the several 
vo-ag departments and schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, with 610 members develop- 
ing sound programs of long-term plan- 
ning, thrift, scholarship, and recreation. 

AVA delegates are cordially invited to 
visit agricultural schools and depart- 
ments in Massachusetts and to arrange 
conferences with instructors. Additional 
information may be secured through the 
office of Supervisor John G. Glavin, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 Newbury Street, 
Boston (Telephone—KENmore 4670). — 
Lestie M. Brown, Head of English De- 
partment, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Massachusetts. 
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MEMBERS who expect to attend the AVA Boston Convention 
should make hotel reservations without delay. A list of hotels 
and their rates, and a blank form for your use, will be found 
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Planning the Program 


greta planning for the Boston 
Convention is under the general di- 
rection of the AVA Vice Presidents in 
charge of the eight sectional groups that 
comprise the national organization. 

Working toward the Convention 
Theme, “VocatTionaL Epucation — Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE—ECONOMIC SECURITY,” 
these officers and their duly appointed 
program committees are proceeding with 
the chief thought in mind that delegates 
to the 1941 Convention will have oppor- 
tunity to receive instruction and inspira- 
tion from national leaders at a time 
when all vocational education is being 
called upon for such service to the na- 
tion as it never before has experienced. 

Vocational education’s service to na- 
tional defense is such that it has proved 
to be desirable to wait as long as pos- 
sible in constructing major parts of the 
program in order that each sectional and 
general program may have the benefit of 
latest developments in national defense 
activities. The complete program will 
be published in the November number 
of the AVA JOURNAL. 

The opening general session will be 
held Wednesday evening, December 10, 
in the ballroom of the headquarters 
hotel, the Statler. The anual banquet 
and dance will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, and on Friday night The Ship’s 
program will be held in the ballroom 
following the meeting of the House of 
Delegates. The National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
will meet Monday and Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, at the Statler. Annual 
meetings of the following groups will be 
held Wednesday afternoon, December 
10: Officers of State Vocational Associa- 
tions, National Council of City Admin- 
istrators of Vocational Education and 
Industrial Arts, National Association 
of State Supervisors of Industrial 


Education, National Association of 
State Supervisors of Home Economics 
Education, National Association of 
Teacher Trainers in Industrial Edu- 
cation, National Association of Teacher 
Trainers in Home Economies Education, 
and possibly the Trade School Princi- 
pals Association. 

Originally announced for the Ven- 
dome Hotel, meetings of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Section will be held in 
the Hotel Bradford, together with the 
Agricultural, Vocational Guidance, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation Sections. 
Business and Distributive Education, In- 
dustrial Arts, and Industrial Education 
Sections will meet in the Hotel Statler. 

Following are messages from the AVA 
Vice Presidents giving the highlights of 
their respective sectional programs for 
the Boston Convention: 


Agricultural Education 


Attention to the regular program that is 
reaching more than 10,000 communities in 
the United States and to the national de- 
fense vocational program will provide ma- 
jor topics for consideration of the Agricul- 
tural Education section at the Convention. 
There is every indication that the program 
of meetings at the Hotel Bradford will be 
outstanding in every respect. The Program 
Committee is providing a proper balance 
between offerings for members in teacher- 
training and those in the fields of teaching 
and supervision. Visits to nearby agricul- 
tural schools and departments will be a fea- 
ture. (See also “Agricultural Education in 
Massachusetts,” page 111.) 

A recent survey showed that agricultural 
education in the United States is growing by 
leaps and bounds. More than 90 per cent of 
the states need additional qualified teachers 
and have more applications for new depart- 
ments than they can possibly fill. Some of 
the states wisely could use an amount equal 
to the funds they are now receiving through 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts in 
establishing new departments. 
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With respect to the national defense 
emergency the Boston program will consider 
the special ways in which vocational agri- 
culture is making a vital national contribu- 
tion. Agriculture has been declared by Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman to be 
a national defense industry, and every pos- 
sible effort must be put forth to maintain 
the nation’s food supply. 

Leadership in agricultural education 
throughout the United States has put its 
shoulders to the wheel and is willing to make 
whatever sacrifice necessary in doing its part 
in helping to keep the American people free. 
Not only are they thinking of this present 
emergency, but some of them have ventured 
to be thinking and planning of the adjust- 
ments that will be necessary when this con- 
flict is over. The agriculture people feel 
that they will be able to meet and analyze 
these problems and find solutions for them. 
—F.A.S. 


Industrial Arts 


The Industrial Arts programs for Boston 
are in process of completion and give prom- 
ise of being especially attractive. Homer J. 
Smith, AVA Vice President representing the 
Industrial Arts Division, is sponsoring the 
planning of the usual set of five special ses- 
sions at the Hotel Statler. These will be 
held on Thursday forenoon, Friday forenoon 
and afternoon, Saturday forenoon, and Sat- 
urday noon. The closing session—The In- 
dustrial Arts Luncheon—has come to be a 
convention feature, attracting men and 
women from all classes of the full member- 
ship because of its fine social and profes- 
sional qualities. 

Cooperating with Professor Smith, in pre- 
liminary work on the programs and in other 
ways, are the five members of the AVA Poli- 
cies Committee for Industrial Arts: O. B. 
Badger, Oregon; Earl L. Bedell, Michigan; 
Roy A. Hinderman, Colorado; Frank C. 
Moore, Ohio; and Verne L. Pickens, Mis- 
souri. These five men have served during a 
three-year period and the healthy condition 
of this AVA division is due in large part to 
their earnest endeavors. 

Because the AVA has not before convened 
in New England, and in recognition of the 
encouraging expansion of Industrial Arts 


work in that area, the Program Committee 
is comprised exclusively of New England 
men. The leaders who are now completing 
details of their programs, each to preside at 
his particular session, are as follows: Ed- 
ward C. Emerson, Boston, Chairman; Willis 
B. Anthony, Fitchburg; Raymond W. 
Phipps, New Britain; Augustus F. Rose, 
Providence; and Richard M. Savage, Gor- 
ham. 

The five programs, as a unit, should be 
engaging because of the breadth of interest 
manifest in the session themes and the indi- 
vidual topics presented. Speakers are be- 
ing selected from all parts of the nation 
representing a variety of points of view. 
The Program Committee hopes to increase 
understanding as to what Industrial Arts 
may become and how it may combine its 
aims and efforts with those of other special 
areas of education and service. 


Change in Part-Time Program 

Each year preceding the annual conven- 
tion of the AVA those who make up the pro- 
gram for the meetings are confronted with 
the problem of proper representation on the 
program for Part-Time Education. Con- 
fusion has existed in the minds of many vo- 
cational people due to the fact that the 
Part-Time programs of the Association have 
been confined in the main to the field of In- 
dustrial Education. This has resulted fre- 
quently in overlapping subject matter, in- 
terfering schedules, and even competition. 
It has had a tendency to divide the group 
interested in Industrial Education and 
created an embarrassment to speakers due 
to small audiences. 

Since the scope of activity of Part-Time 
Education extends throughout the various 
services, each major section has been asked 
to schedule some phase of Part-Time Edu- 
cation in its meetings in the hope that a 
more comprehensive program would result. 
It is the belief of many that this will result 
eventually in providing a better understand- 
ing of the Part-Time movement, give an op- 
portunity to those interested in both Indus- 
rial and Part-Time Education of attending 
all meetings and draw the membership of the 
Association closer together. Let’s try it— 
O. D. A. 
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Industrial Education 


Vocational education directors, principals, 
and teachers have met a challenge! * 

A year ago this group was faced with a 
challenging situation. Defense production of 
armament and equipment for military sery- 
ice had to be increased. There was an 
urgent need for workers to bring about 
this increased production. Congress, realiz- 
ing the importance of the situation, appro- 
priated funds sufficient to develop the pro- 
gram with the proper facilities so that a 
constructive piece of work could be done. 

The vocational industrial education lead- 
ers of this country are to be congratulated, 
not only because they developed a pro- 
gram and supplied industry with workers 
in numbers far beyond all expectations, but 
in developing that program they used sound 
administrative judgment and practices. The 
work not only was effective in quality as 
well as quantity, but the expenditures were 
well justified because there was no inefficient 
use of federal funds. 

The industrial section program for the 
AVA Convention is being developed so that 
all of the industrial education leaders of the 
country will have opportunity to hear about 
the solution of many of the problems .which 
were met since the beginning of the defense 
program. There will be thought-provoking 
discussions for planning the further expan- 
sion of the regular program of vocational 
education so that many of the fine develop- 
ments which are taking place in the defense 
training work can be continued and devel- 
oped even further after “PEACE BREAKS 
OUT”! 

By all means make every possible effort 
to spend sufficient time at the convention 
in order to share your wealth of experience 
with leaders from other parts of the country. 
Important and far-reaching policies will be 
discussed. Your complete understanding and 
valuable reaction, because of your experience, 
will be most helpful in guiding the leaders of 
the AVA in the continued development of 
a vocational program on a sound and profit- 
able basis—J. J. 8. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Vocational Guidance program for the 
AVA Convention is in the hands of George 


Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of Guid- 
ance in the Department of Education for 
the State of New York, who this year is 
President of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Chairman Hutcherson 
will be ably assisted by the following com- 
mittee: George P. Haley, Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and _ Vocational 
Counseling for Massachusetts; Dana Cotton, 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance for Maine; O. H. Day, Director of 
Vocational Education, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl; G. E. Freeman, State Director for 
Vocational Education, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Ruth Huey, State Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, Austin, Texas; and William E. 
Haines, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

This Committee is developing a program 
which will center around three main sections 
in meetings to be held at the Hotel Brad- 
ford. The first section, covering the work of 
the state supervisors of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Vocational Guidance, will be de- 
voted to discussions on the development of 
county programs. Another item will be 
discussion of the services that the state 
supervisor can offer to local school authori- 
ties in the development of vocational guid- 
ance programs. This section also will con- 
sider the question: How may a state avail 
itself of the services of a supervisor under 
the various Federal Vocational Acts? The 
state supervisors will conduct a panel on the 
next steps in the promotion of Vocational 
Guidance in the state. 

A section on general vocational guidance 
topics will offer discussions on general prob- 
lems in the field of occupational information 
and vocational guidance. It will discuss the 
value of community participation in the or- 
ganization and development of local voca- 
tional guidance programs. 

A third section, considering vocational 
guidance techniques, will be devoted to a 
discussion of some of the more important 
processes that are part of vocational guid- 
ance practices today. 

The New England Vocational Guidance 
Association voted in July to suspend its an- 
nual meeting and cooperate with AVA in 
promoting a worthwhile vocational guidance 
program for the Convention —R.OS. 
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The National Committee on 


Edueation and Defense’ 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS 
July, 1941 


N AUGUST 1940, fifty-five national 
| organizations from every field of 

education banded together to form 
the National Committee on Education 
and Defense. The purpose of the new 
committee, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the National 
Education Association, was to consoli- 
date and develop the educational facilities 
already enlisted in the defense program. 
In the year which followed, the direction 
and intensity of national defense efforts 
have changed substantially. From a 
state of “limited emergency” we have 
moved to “unlimited emergency.” Selec- 
tive service has been adopted and put 
into practice; increased training and 
production have been required for the 
armament and “lease-lend” programs; a 
start has been made in the mobilization 
of civilian defense. Because of these and 
numerous other moves, the National 
Committee during the year has dealt 
with an increasingly wide range of im- 
portant defense problems involving edu- 
cational activities. 

At its first meeting the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense set up 
simple machinery for operating. It or- 
ganized an Executive Committee of 
eighteen members, under the joint chair- 
manship of George F. Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education, and 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association. 


* The AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION is 
an active member of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense, with L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, the official representative, 
serving as Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee. 


It chose L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, as secretary. The National Com- 
mittee agreed that its work in so far as 
possible should be carried on by the 
organizations of which the Committee is 
composed, and it defined for itself the 
following objectives: 

1. Immediate and continuous representation 
of organized education for effective co- 
operation with the National Defense 
Council, the Federal Security Agency, and 
other governmental divisions. 

2. Stimulation and coordination of the ef- 
forts of educational organizations and in- 
stitutions in projects related to national 
defense. 

3. Dissemination of information regarding 
defense developments to educational or- 
ganizations and institutions. 

4, Maintenance and improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities essential in a long- 
range national program. 


Much of the work has been carried on 
by a series of active subcommittees. The 
following brief reports indicate major 
activities of the several subcommittees: 

Subcommittee on Military Affairs— 
Activities in this field antedated the 
formation of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, but this sub- 
committee has been exceptionally active 
during the past year. It played an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
Selective Service Act, assisted the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Selective 
Service in the preparation of regulations, 
and cooperated in the writing of “direc- 
tives” which defined “necessary occupa- 
tions.” The Senate and House Military 
Affairs Committees, Selective Service 
Administration, the War and Navy De- 
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partments, the Department of Labor, 
and other governmental agencies have 
called on the subcommittee for aid. The 
group will soon complete a study of the 
decisions of local draft boards with re- 
spect to occupational deferment of col- 
lege students. Continuous and effective 
liason with 1,800 colleges is maintained 
by conferences and a special bulletin, 
Higher Education and the National De- 
fense, issued periodically by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. More than 
27,000 copies of one issue of this bulletin 
which dealt with occupational deferment 
procedures were distributed, including 
copies to all local draft boards at the 
request of the Selective Service Admin- 
istration. In February, a national con- 
ference, in which more than 450 college 
presidents from 42 states and leading 
governmental figures participated, was 
called by the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton. The proceedings were published by 
the American Council on Education 
under the title, Organizing Higher Edu- 
cation for National Defense. A smaller 
conference in July 1941 in Washington 
with government officials mapped outa 
suggested program for cooperation of in- 
stitutions of higher education in national 
defense work. 

The major share of the subeommittee’s 
time is now given to cooperation with 
the armed forces in the development of 
a comprehensive educational program 
for the camps. With the appointment 
of eight additional members, the mem- 
bership is the same as that of the sub- 
committee on education of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation. On June 18 and 19 this 
group met with high officers of the War 
and Navy Departments to map out a 
program for the camps. Courses of 
study, library and visual education facil- 
ities, and group activities are being 
planned. Isaiah Bowman, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, is chairman 
of the subcommittee. During his absence 


in South America on a governmental 
assignment, Harry Woodburn Chase, 
Chancellor of New York University, 
heads the group. Francis J. Brown, the 
Executive Secretary, maintains an office 
in the War Department as well as on the 
staff of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Subcommittee on Teaching Materials 
—The lack of materials to assist teachers 
and students to deal with defense issues, 
particularly at the secondary school 
level, created a demand to which the 
National Committee has responded. A 
subcommittee was formed which re- 
quested the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators to prepare a series 
of pamphlets for teachers and high 
school students on the presentation of 
certain defense problems in the public 
schools. Six pamphlets were prepared 
at a 14-day workshop in Washington 
of representatives from the public school 
systems of Baltimore, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and Washington, with Howard E. Wilson 
of Harvard University as coordinaior. 
Issued in February by the Educational 
Policies Commission, they are: Our De- 
mocracy, How May We Defend Democ- 
racy?, Suggestions for Teaching Amer- 
ican History in the Present Emergency, 
The School—An Arsenal for Democracy, 
Current Documents on Democracy, and 
How You Can Strengthen Democracy. 
Similar pamphlets for college teachers 
and students are now being outlined. 
The subcommittee was recently re- 
quested to consider a special series deal- 
ing with health, education, recreation 
and welfare—four fundamentals in main- 
taining public morale. Ben G. Graham, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, is 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Subcommittee on Vocational Training 
—The activities of schools and colleges 
in training defense workers are an out- 
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standing example of the willingness and 
ability of education to take its part in 
the national defense. Under the direc- 
tion of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and other governmental agencies, 
more than a million men and women 
have been prepared for jobs in the ex- 
panding labor market. The National 
Committee early created a subcommittee 
to consider the major problems in de- 
fense training. In June, eleven recom- 
mendations were adopted and _ trans- 
mitted to Aubrey Williams, National 
Youth Administrator, and John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. These recommendations warn 
against development of any agencies 
through federal funds which will parallel 
or duplicate existing educational facil- 
ities. They suggest that the “existing 
regular educational agencies be adjusted, 
expanded, and utilized to meet the needs 
of the times.” The statement points to 
the danger of temporary federally-sup- 
ported agencies becoming permanent 
through the creation of “vested inter- 
ests” both in personnel and physical 
plant and equipment. A specific recom- 
mendation is that “if some federal 
agencies such as the NYA and the CCC 
be continued during the period of the 
national defense emergency, these agen- 
cies operate within the scope of their 
original purposes, namely, to provide 
employment to youth unable otherwise 
to find employment.” Alonzo G. Grace, 
State Superintendent of Education of 
Connecticut, is chairman of this sub- 
committee.* 

Subcommittee on Pre-Service Training 
—With adoption of Selective Service the 
National Committee considered a plan 
for local training programs to facilitate 
the movement of young men to and from 
military service. The first booklet pre- 


* The complete report and personnel of this 
Subcommittee were published in the AVA 
JouRNAL, Special Edition, July, 1941 (Regular 
May, 1941 number) page 63. 


pared for the subcommittee, Is Your 
Number Up?, will be issued soon by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. A popularly 
written treatment of questions which 
selectees ask, this pamphlet will be fol- 
lowed by two others, Attention! To Your 
Health, and one dealing with educational 
opportunities during service. N. L. 
Englehardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman. 

Subcommittee on College Women and 
Defense — Responsibility for national 
service rests on women to the same de- 
gree that it rests on men. The sub- 
committee in a report urges that colleges 
point out to young women the need of 
securing an education which will fit them 
to carry on their usual work in society 
while at the same time acquiring skills 
that are more needed in defense than 
normally, such as service in health, nu- 
trition, home nursing, business skills, and 
recreation, The report was published in 
the bulletin, Organizing Higher Educa- 
tion for National Defense. Miss Meta 
Glass, President of Sweet Briar College, 
is chairman. 

Subcommittee on Latin-American 
Educational Activities—To assist the 
Office for Coordination of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics, this subcommittee 
was organized recently. It has sponsored 
the visit of forty Latin-American 
scholars to the Eighth International Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship at Ann Arbor in July and to sum- 
mer sessions in other institutions. Two 
hundred and fifty exhibits including dio- 
ramas, photographs, books, maps, and 
other teaching materials are being pre- 
pared for schools and colleges in the 
United States. Bibliographies and spe- 
cial pamphlets are being developed. 
Luther H. Gulick, Director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, is 
chairman. 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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Occupational Adjustment Research 
SURVEY FORMS AVAILABLE 


T A TIME when every division of 
A vocational education is being called 
upon to provide increased service 
to the community, the state, and to the 
nation, it is imperative that such service 
be rendered economically, efficiently, and 
effectively. Attainment of such objec- 
tives cannot be on a “hit and miss” basis. 
Careful planning, with a definite view 
to stability of purpose, must accompany 
any program of expansion lest the future 
of that program be seriously endangered. 
Therefore, as vocational education as- 
sumes those larger responsibilities which 
existing emergencies have thrust upon it, 
there arises urgent need for study of 
how and where we are going. This is 
particularly true with respect to the long- 
term program which involves problems 
of occupational adjustment, through the 
schools, for the individual and for the 
community. 

It was for the purpose of providing 
vocational teachers and supervisors with 
adequate tools for making such studies 
that surveys were conducted in 1937- 
1939 by the Research Committee of the 
American Vocational Association. The 
resulting published report and special 
forms* make possible a comprehensive 
survey of a given school or community 
by the school or by representatives of 
teacher training institutions. Through 
such occupational adjustment studies a 
local vocational school or department 
can evaluate the effectiveness of its pres- 
ent program and chart the way to de- 
sirable improvements. 


* Occupational Adjustment of Vocational 
School Graduates. Research Bulletin No. 1, 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., 1940. 
Pp. 132. Price, 50 cents. 

Survey forms available in quantities from 
AVA for Agricultural, Home Economics, and 
Industrial Education: 10 copies, 15 cents; 100 
copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


A recent progress development is well 
worth noting in the industrial education 
phase of the AVA Research Committee’s 
effort in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
where this particular phase of the re- 
search project was conducted. This fall, 
after almost a year of deliberation, the 
occupational training programs in Wil- 
liamsport have been organized on a 
“Technical Institute” plan, with service 
for many groups and with many agencies 
under one united staff. According to 
George H. Parkes, Director of the Wil- 
liamsport Technical Institute, this move 
was based upon the many experiments 
and researches conducted there in the 
last several years, “the most important 
of which was the AVA survey.” 

Some of the more significant implica- 
tions that are provided for industrial 
education in the AVA research study are 
listed by Arthur B. Mays, Professor of 
Industrial Education at the University of 
Illinois, in the September 1941 number 
of Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation. These implications also are ap- 
plicable to other divisions of vocational 
education. He urges that the AVA study 
be supplemented by many local studies 
through use of the same survey forms so 
as to facilitate comparisons and provide 
“a body of factual data which will give 
stability to the programs and practices.” 

The AVA occupational adjustment re- 
search forms provide “ready made” pro- 
cedures and techniques for determining 
the occupational status of local agricul- 
tural, home economics, and industrial 
graduates and ex-students, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the training they received 
in school. They also reveal information 
that is of great value in the improve- 
ment of the school’s guidance, training, 
and placement services. 
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Here and There 


Vocational Defense Training 
Moves Forward 


NNOUNCEMENT of the appoint- 
ment of directors for various phases 
of national defense training programs 
was made on July 26 by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, previously had appointed 
Colonel Frank P. McSherry as Director 
of Defense Training under the Adminis- 
trator, for the supervision and direction 
of the defense training programs of the 
Office of Education, of the NYA, and of 
the CCC camps. Colonel McSherry is 
also Chief, Defense Training Branch, 
Labor Division, OPM. 

Under provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress which contained vocational defense 
training programs in schools and col- 
leges, Commissioner Studebaker ap- 
pointed L. S. Hawkins to continue as 
Director, Vocational Training for De- 
fense Workers, a post which he has filled 
since last March; J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
continues as Director, Education and 
Training of NYA Project Workers; R. A. 
Seaton continues as Director of the En- 
gineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training Program. 

General policies governing the opera- 
tion of all defense programs administered 
by the Office of Education will be re- 
viewed by Messrs. Wright, Hawkins, 
Seaton, and F. J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education, under the 
supervision of Commissioner Studebaker, 
and developed through utilization of ad- 
visory committees. Formal “Regulations 
Governing the Education and Training 
of Defense Workers Pursuant to Public 
No. 146, 77th Congress, Approved July 
1, 1941,” were drawn up by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker and approved by 


President Roosevelt on July 23, follow- 
ing approval by Administrator McNutt 
and Colonel McSherry. 

Colonel McSherry reports that the 
plan of organization approved last June 
(see page 60-63, Special Edition, July 
1941 AVA JourNaL) has been completed 
with respect to the establishment of 
Councils of State Administrators and 
that progress has been made in the estab- 
lishment of advisory committees all 
down the line from state to local levels. 

As of September 12, 1941, records of 
disbursement of the $20,000,000 fund 
provided in Act 146 for the purchase of 
equipment for preemployment-refresher 
and supplementary vocational defense 
training showed that a total of $10,874,- 
945.73 had been sent by the Office of 
Education to State Treasurers for use by 
schools where training is under way for 
specific defense industries. At that time 
there was a balance of $1,125,054.27 in 
this part of the fund. For training 
centers that are “remotely removed” 
from defense industries the total dis- 
bursement to September 12 was $4,419,- 
682.93, with a balance of $3,580,317.08 
on hand. With the full cooperation of 
the Priorities Division of OPM, equip- 
ment was reported moving to training 
centers with a minimum of delay. 


Life Memberships Announced 
at A.V.A. Convention 


President Humpherys and members of 
the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association are pleased 
to announce the following fourteen Life 
Memberships presented to prominent 
Californians during the AVA San Fran- 
cisco Convention: 
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C. E. Barker, Director of Industrial Arts 
Education, San Francisco Schools. Presented 
by his friends and co-workers. 

E. E. Ericson, Director, Division of Indus- 
trial Education, Santa Barbara State College. 
Presented by his friends and professional co- 
workers and present and former students of the 
college. 

Freperick Horripce, Director of Vocational 
Education, Long Beach City Schools. Presented 
by the vocational instructors of the Long Beach 
City Schools. 

Davin F. Jackey, Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Teacher Training, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Presented by members 
of his teacher training classes and friends. 

B. W. Jounson, Assistant Supervisor of Na- 
tional Defense Training and formerly Principal 
of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los An- 
geles. Presented by the faculty of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. 

Ira W. Kissy, Chief, Bureau of Business 
“ducation, State Department of Education. 
Presented by taembers of the Distributive 
Education Club of California. 

E. F. Lanpon, Principal, San Diego Voca- 
tional School, San Diego, California. Presented 
by the vocational instructors of the San Diego 
Vocational School. 

F. R. Love, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Principal, Schneider Vocational 
School, Stockton, California. Presented by the 
instructors of the Stockton Schools. 

J. A. McPuer, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Education. 
Presented by his friends, faculty of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School and members of 
agricultural and teacher associations. 

Mavpe I. Murcute, Chief, Bureau of Home- 
making Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. Presented by friends and members of 
the California State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

C. FE. Nruart, Supervisor of Practical Arts 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools. Presented 
by the Los Angeles Vocational and Industrial 
Arts Association. 

Svenp Pepersen, Coordinator of Aeronautical 
Education, Burbank City Schools and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation. Presented by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

R. L. Soutes, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Santa Barbara City Schools, and President, 
California Industrial Education Association. 
Presented by his friends, associates and co- 
workers. 

L. G Stier, Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles, California. Presented by 
the Los Angeles Vocational and Industrial Arts 
Association. 


State Directors to Meet 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education will be 
held in Boston on Monday and Tuesday, 
December 8 and 9, in the attractive 
Georgian Room on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Statler, preceding the open- 
ing of the AVA Convention. 

For the first day the program will be 
devoted to problems presented by the 
U. S. Office of Education. This day’s 
meetings will be under the supervision 
of J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education. The second 
day will be devoted to panel discussions 
of national defense training problems. 
The annual banquet for directors, their 
wives and friends, will be held on Tues- 
day evening. 


Becomes Special Consultant 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
“ducation of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation, 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, has 
been appointed as a special consultant to 
the Secretary of War. As a result of this 
appointment, Commanding Officers and 
Morale Officers of the United States 
Army are free to communicate with 
Secretary Dennis on any particular prob- 
lem concerning which his advice and 
assistance might be desired. 

Brigadier General Frederick Osborn, 
Head of the Morale Branch of U. S. 
Army, became chairman of the Joint 
Committee last May and in June en- 
listed the services of members of the 
subcommittee as special consultants. 
The seventeen members of the subcom- 
mittee, which has Clarence Dykstra as 
chairman, include some of the nation’s 
most prominent educators. Since his ap- 
pointment to this important defense post 
Secretary Dennis has visited Fort Meade 
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and attended several conferences called 
by General Osborne. Commanding Of- 
ficers may request the special consultants 
to visit their post, camp, or station at 
any time. 


Spanton Succeeds Linke 


Upon the retirement of J. A. Linke, 
Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, on 
March 31, he was succeeded by W. T. 
Spanton, for the past sixteen years Fed- 
eral Agent for Agricultural Education in 


J. A. LINKE 


W. T. SPANTON 


the Pacific region. Mr. Linke had held 
this position since 1934, having pre- 
viously served for sixteen years as a 
Federal Agent in the Central region. 
Dr. Spanton spent his early life on a 
farm near Harrison, Ohio, and holds de- 
grees from Ohio State University, Brown 
University, and American University. 
He began his career as a teacher of agri- 
culture and science in Ohio schools in 
1916 and subsequently became state 
supervisor and teacher trainer in agri- 
cultural education for Rhode Island. He 
was called into service with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in 1925 
from the position of State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in Missouri. Im- 
mediately prior to assuming his new 
duties, Dr. Spanton served as Assistant 
Administrator for Defense Training Pro- 





grams for out-of-school rural and NYA 
youth, under Assistant Commissioner J. 
C. Wright. 

Mr. Linke’s retirement removes from 
the field of agricultural education “one 
of the staunchest supporters, as well as 
one of its most ardent evangelists,” Dr. 
Wright said. “Kindly, courteous, tact- 
ful, and understanding in his relations 
with others, Mr. Linke will be greatly 
missed by his co-workers, but his ex- 
ample will be an inspiration to them to 
carry on the work where he left off.” 


‘*Special Edition’? Comments 


Following are some of the many favor- 
able comments that have come to Presi- 
dent Humpherys and to the Editors 
about the Special Edition of the AVA 
JourRNAL on “Vocational Defense Train- 
ing” published as the July, 1941 number 
(regular May, 1941 number) : 


“It is really remarkable how effectively and 
how quickly the vocational education program 
has adjusted itself to the defense training ac- 
tivities.-—A. M. Fre.p, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Minnesota. 

“Certainly no one reading this publication 
could question the importance or the effective- 
ness of the National program.”—KENNETH 
Lawyer, Illinois State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education. 

“Tt is one of the most graphic representations 
of defense training activity I have ever seen 
and one which will prove most helpful in locat- 
ing our own program in its relationship to the 
total training ‘picture.”—Mary Sruart ANDER- 
son, State Administrator, National Youth 
Administration for Illinois, Chicago. 

“It reaches the high-water mark of the AVA 
JOURNAL since its birth. I know that this Spe- 
cial Edition will do much to focus attention 
upon the needs for vocational defense training 
and to further its development in the United 
States."—F. T. Srrucx, Head, Department of 
Industrial Education, the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

“This is a most interesting presentation and 
should be effective in pointing up the tremen- 
dous strides which are being undertaken.”— 
R. F. Nears, Manager, School Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 

“I wish to congratulate you on this most ex- 
cellent publication. We have needed something 
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of that sort for some time.”—Ray Fire,Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Ohio State 
University. 


“It is a marvelous piece of work and... 
I know the Association will be more than 
pleased.” —O. D. Apams, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, U.S.N.R., Training Officer; Vice Presi- 
dent of AVA. 

“This marks an all-time high in the life of 
the JourNAL. It is a great piece of work.”— 
Hampen L. Forxner, Professor of Education, 
Department of Commercial Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

“'.. and want to say a word of praise and 
appreciation to you and your associates for the 
preparation of this extremely effective bit of 
educational interpretation. I doubt if there 
is a better example anywhere to be found of 
effective educational publicity.,—Wituiam G. 
Carr, Educational Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In anticipation of requests for addi- 
tional copies of the “Vocational Defense 
Training” Special Edition, an extra 
supply was printed and orders are being 
filled at the following rates: 

1 to 9 copies, 25 cents each; 

10 to 49 copies, 20 cents each; 

50 or more copies, 15 cents each. 
Requests should be addressed to the 
American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington, 


D. C. 


L. R. Humpuerys, AVA President, 
participated actively in a special confer- 
ence on “Education for the National 
Emergency and After” held July 17-20 
at Stanford University. Among conclu- 
sions reached at the forum sessions were: 
that work experience of various types 
should be included in the general educa- 
tion program; the social science experts 
should help forecast long-term trends in 
occupations; teachers need growth in 
their knowledge of the community, 
people, issues, industries, recreation facil- 
ities, and businesses; there must be more 
adult education. 


AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK will be 
observed between November 9 and 15, 
1941, sponsored by NEA, the American 
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Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The theme for Wednesday, 
November 12, is “Improving Economic 
Wellbeing.” This provides opportunity 
for vocational teachers and administra- 
tors to bring their activities to the atten- 
tion of the public and many may desire 
to conduct special exercises or exhibits 
on that day. Observance of this day 
should provide opportunity to stress the 
fact that education for work is a major 
objective in American public schools. 


A BOND ISSUE of $2,000,000 to finance 
the building of new vocational schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be voted upon at 
the November elections. If it is approved 
$400,000 will be used for the purchase of 
sites, $1,400,000 to erect new buildings, 
and $200,000 to buy furnishings and 
equipment. 
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F.F.A. Opens National Camp 


W. A. ROSS * 


ule to accommodate its first occu- 

pants, the National Camp of the 
Future Farmers of America, located on 
the main highway south of Mt. Vernon, 
Virginia, achieved a most satisfactory 
record during the summer of 1941 as 
the newest addition to the national FFA 
program. Twenty-eight boys from the 
Wilton, Wisconsin, FFA Chapter arrived 
by bus on May 30 while on a tour of 
eastern states and occupied the new 
camp quarters for two days. 

Thirty FFA groups from seventeen 
different states stayed at the camp dur- 
ing the summer months. The records 
indicate that nearly 500 members and 
advisers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity; that the average chapter group 
numbered fifteen; and that these groups 
remained at the camp for an average of 
a little less than two days each. 

The camp is on a tract of land owned 
by the National FFA, adjacent to George 
Washington’s old Grist Mill. The mill 
has been leased from the Virginia Con- 
servation Commission, and is maintained 
by FFA. 

June 1, 1941 was the date set for the 
opening of the first two units of the 
camp, including a barracks building, 20 
x 100 feet, and a combination assembly- 
dining hall-kitchen, which is 24x100 feet 
in size. Actual work of construction was 
started March 1. The two large build- 
ings make an impressive appearance 
painted in the FFA colors, the well- 
known blue and yellow. They are of 
frame construction set on concrete piers 


(Pines two days ahead of sched- 


* National Executive Secretary, Future 
Farmers of America; Specialist in Subject Mat- 
ter, Vocational Agriculture Education, U. S 
Office of Education. 


and covered with an exterior type of ply- 
wood. The roofs are of blue composition 
shingles. 

The camp is unique in its purpose since 
it is to serve primarily as an accommo- 
dation and leadership training center, 
rather than one primarily for recreation 
purposes. The continuous stream of 
FFA members visiting the nation’s 
capital during the past ten or twelve 
vears proved to the organization that 
such accommodations were necessary, 
and the need for organized leadership 
training for FFA members, especially 
officers, becomes increasingly apparent, 
also, as time goes on. 

It was with these two things in mind 
that the first National FFA Camp build- 
ings were planned. Accommodating 
seventy-six persons at one time, the bar- 
racks building is divided into four sec- 
tions, each equipped with double-deck, 
single beds with inner-spring mattresses. 
Showers and toilet facilities are pro- 
vided in an attached bathroom. A well 
126 feet deep delivers a 20-gallon-per- 
minute flow of excellent cool water. 

In the second building is a large as- 
sembly hall and dining room finished 
in pecky cypress and equipped with 
tables that fold against the wall. Within 
a few minutes the room can be trans- 
formed from a mess hall to a meeting 
room where entertainment and programs 
can be given on a stage which is a part 
of the fundamental construction. A 
smaller dining room may be used as a 
game, reading and lounging room. The 
kitchen is equipped with gas stoves, a 
large electric refrigerator, cooking uten- 
sils, and work tables. 

Groups coming to the camp bring their 
own bedding and food and do their own 
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WILTON, WISCONSIN, CHAPTER OF F.F.A., FIRST TO USE THE NEW CAMP NEAR MOUNT VERNON. 





INSET SHOWS 


BARRACKS BUILDING (LEFT) AND ASSEMBLY-DINING HALL IN FOREGROUND 


cooking. Under present conditions no 
other plan would be feasibie. During 
the past summer the average daily food 
cost to camp visitors was eight cents per 
meal. Guests pay twenty-five cents per 
night for the use of all facilities and this 
amount includes a trip through the Old 
Grist Mill. A preliminary check showed 
that several hundred people visited the 
Old Mill between June 15 and August 
15, 1941. The admission charge to visi- 
tors other than guests at the camp is ten 
cents. Plans will be made at the coming 
14th National Convention of FFA at 
Kansas City, in October, for further 
development of the camp and mill. 

Much of the success of the camp op- 
eration is due to the interest and effort 
of the camp custodian, E. D. Tyler, for- 
merly President of the Florida State 
Association of FFA. 

Following is a list of FFA Chapter 
groups making use of the National Camp 
during the summer of 1941: 


May—30-31, Wilton, Wisconsin, 28 members. 


JUNE—3-5, Opelika, Alabama (Beauregard 
Chapter), 28 members; 6-8, Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania, 25 members; 9, Gambier, Ohio, 
20 members; 17-19, West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 15 members; 24-25, Beallsville, Ohio, 
20 members; 28, Camden, Delaware, 25 mem- 
bers. 

Juty--1, Taylors, South Carolina (Moun- 
tain View Chapter), 17 members; 1-4, Mon- 
mouth, Maine; 7, Belvidere, New Jersey, 14 
members; 8, Greenwood, Delaware, 10 mem- 
bers; 17, St. Augustine, Florida, 7 members; 
20-23, Wetumka, Oklahoma, 22 members; 22- 
24, Rockymount and Callaway, Virginia, 28 
members; 27-30, Walnut Hill, Florida (Wal- 
nut Hill and Tate Chapters), 25 members. 

Avuaust—3, Hebron, Ohio (Etna and Kirkers- 
ville Chapters), 19 members; 3-5, New Milford, 
Connecticut, 13 members; 4-6, West Jefferson, 
Ohio, 18 members; 7, Bridgeville, Delaware, 
19 members; 8-9, Enterprise, Mississippi, 19 
members; 9-11, Wedowee, Alabama (New 
Hope Chapter), 13 members; 9-11, Heflin, Ala- 
bama, 15 members; 9-12, Westwood, Maryland 
(Baden Chapter); 10, Geraldine, Alabama, 25 
members; 11, Van Wert, Ohio (Hoaglin- 
Jackson Chapter); 15-18, Texas State Officers, 
8 members; 12, Jewett, Ohio, 25 members; 13, 
Pennsville, Ohio (Penn Twp. Chapter), 20 
members; 19, Pickerington, Ohio, 4 members; 
21-24, Charles Town, West Virginia, 15 mem- 
bers. 
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Regents Charter Vocational School’ 


OR the first time in this 
city, a vocational high 
school has received a char- 
ter empowering it to teach all 
academic subjects and give fuil 
Regents college entrance credits. 

At special ceremonies yester- 
day at the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, James, Oliver, and Oak Streets, 
Ernest E. Cole, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, turned the 
charter over to Ellsworth B. Buck, vice- 
president of the Board of Education. 
Franklin J. Keller is principal of the 
school. 

Mayor La Guardia, the faculty and 
students, board members and school of- 
ficials attended the exercises, held in the 
auditorium of the school. Musical selec- 
tions were rendered by the school’s 
orchestra. 

It would be a “calamity,” Dr. Cole 
said, to neglect cultural phases of edu- 
cation in the development of vocational 
schools. In 1911, he pointed out, only 
800 pupils were enrolled in trade and 
vocational courses, compared with 300,- 
000 at present. These schools are help- 
ing in the training of men for the de- 
fense industries, he said. 

“The necessities and spirit of the 
times encourage the extension and de- 
velopment of vocational training in our 
schools,” Dr. Cole said in presenting the 
charter. “Consequently, some people 
fear that overemphasis will be placed on 
this aspect of education at the expense 
of that which is cultural. This, of 
course, would be a calamity. 

“That ‘man cannot live by bread 
alone’ was never more true than today. 
The fires of cultural and spiritual edu- 
cation must be kept burning brightly, 
no matter how dark the outlook. I have 


*A news item which appeared in The New 
York Times for May 15, 1941. Reprinted by 


permission to the Editor of The Ship’s Page. 
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the utmost faith that the thous- 
ands of educators all over the 
land will make sure that this is 
done.” 

Mayor La Guardia traced the 
history of vocational education 
in this state and the early op- 
position to it. He pointed out that 
skilled training today brought greater 
financial rewards and was more impor- 
tant than the ordinary high school aca- 
demic training that fitted a student for 
white-collar jobs only. 

Two decades ago, the Mayor declared, 
many parents had formed an erroneous 
impression of the meaning and value of 
vocational training. 

“Now, after twenty vears,” he con- 
tinued, “vocational training has been 
accepted as part of any well-rounded 
and complete system of education. Now 
students who do enter a vocational high 
school such as this one have the oppor- 
tunity to take a full academic course. 
Conditions have changed in the last 
twenty years. We are now in a transi- 
tion period and have accepted the theory 
of the dignity of labor. 

“A generation ago it was expected that 
a student who was graduated from a 
high school would have to become a 
clerk. Now we recognize that a skilled 
trade is far more important than a clerk 
in an office, and there is no comparison 
as to pay.” 

Declaring that vocational education 
was once looked upon as an “inferior” 
type of schooling, Mr. Buck asserted 
that a philosophy of that kind appeared 
“ridiculous” today. It is now recog- 
nized, he asserted, that vocational edu- 
cation can achieve its best results when 
combining brain and manual skills. 

Explaining the significance of the 
charter, Dr. Keller said that “we can 
teach all the subjects that secondary 
school pupils need and want.” As a re- 
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sult, if after attending the vocational 
school the student finds that he wants 
to go to college, he will be eligible. 

Regina C. M. Burke, associate super- 
intendent, praised the work done by Dr. 
Keller and predicted that the type of 
education offered in the school would 
increase the opportunities offered to the 
children of this city. 


* * * 


Now, isn’t that an interesting article? 


* * * 


Getting ready for the Boston AVA 
Convention? Some big things are being 
planned. It is enough to say that Ralph 
Foss of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany has been appointed Deck Officer 
for the Boston Cruise. Ralph knows 
Boston inside out and has lots of plans 
for a bang-up good Ship show. From 
all accounts he will have plenty of as- 
sistance in making the Cruise a memor- 
able one. 


John Backus, D. C. McCarl, Ned 
Gross, Ed Cherry, and a host of other 
members of the Ship’s Crew will be on 
hand to assist Doctor of Conventions 
Foss to put on the Ship’s Program. 

Some one of the delegates to the AVA 
Convention will receive a citation. We 
can’t reveal his name as yet, for none 
will know until the citation is read and 
presented. 

The Boston Convention will be memor- 
able in more ways than one. We suggest 
that you bring your best bib and tucker 
and prepare to eat lobster, New England 
boiled dinner, sea food of all kinds, etc., 
done to a turn. 

A grand convention is promised. If 
possible, Ye Editor of the Ship’s Page 
may fly to the convention from Univer- 
sity, Alabama. If not, Ralph Foss, John 
Backus, and assistants will take care of 
you to perfection. 

Nautically yours, 
L. P. Arpuser, Editor 
The Ship’s Page 


AS INDICATED in his letter, Lee Arduser is now at University, Alabama, 
where on August 1 he became Executive Assistant in charge of Engineering 


Defense Training, with the National Defense Council. 


For many years he 


has been associated with the International Textbook Company, recently as 


manager of the Book Department. 


He is doing his bit for national defense 


through administrative duties associated with the operation of training courses 


by engineering colleges in that area. 


His address is: University of Alabama, 


P. O. Box 2017, University, Alabama.—THE Ebtrors. 





F.F.A. 14th Convention 


The formal call for the Fourteenth 
National Convention of the Future 
Farmers of America was issued on July 
1 by D. Harold Prichard, of Booneville, 
Mississippi, National President of the 
organization. The convention and na- 
tional contests for students of vocational 
agriculture will be held in Kansas City 
from October 18 to 25, 1941. Executive 
sessions of the FFA National Board of 


Trustees will be held October 15 through 
October 19. Convention highlights in- 
clude the public speaking contest Mon- 
day night, October 20; the awarding of 
Honorary American Farmer degrees 
Tuesday night; annual banquet Wednes- 
day night; and NBC Farm and Home 
Hour broadcasts on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday at 11:30 A.M., Central 
Standard Time. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Aviation Mecuanic. By Norcross 
and Quinn. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1941. Pp. 557, 6” x 9”. Illustrated. 


The preface states: “In writing this 
book the authors have done their best 
to present a complete and up-to-date 
book for all young men who are prepar- 
ing to work in airplane factories or at 
airports. They have tried to write a 
book that covered every subject the me- 
chanic should know, to keep the material 
accurate, and to pack every chapter with 
useful information that will help the me- 
chanic get his first job and hold his job 
once he has it.” 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with the importance of the 
mechanic’s work, modern airplanes, and 
the theory of flight. Part II covers the 
construction of airplanes, the building of 
an airplane, and factory production. 
Part III treats of maintenance and re- 
pair, engine servicing, commercial avia- 
tion, and military airplanes——B.H.V.O. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
THE Unirep States. By Verne A. 
Frycklund. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1940. Pp. 
112. Price, 65¢. 


This small book is an outcome of a 
study made to investigate the educa- 
tional preparation of industrial arts 
teachers in the United States. The sev- 
eral phases of the preparation reported 
upon in this book are: the institution 
offering the training, the faculty avail- 
able at the institution, the aims and 
objectives of the training in the institu- 
tion, the offerings, conditions pertaining 
to directed teaching, projected changes 
in curricula, and a series of points of 
general interest that were not readily 
classified under previous headings. 

The book contains 13 graphs, 39 tables, 
and 61 topics of discussion dealing with 
various phases of training of industrial 
arts teachers. 

The study was undertaken by the 
Committee on Research of the National 


Association of Industrial Arts Teacher 
Trainers, which is an affiliated group of 
the American Vocational Association. 
The committee which guided the research 
was composed of F. Theodore Struck, 
chairman; Verne A. Frycklund, and 
David F. Jackey. 

The findings presented in this publica- 
tion should be of special value to all 
persons interested in the training of in- 
dustrial arts teachers, as well as to 
teachers of industrial arts who are wish- 
ing to compare their preparation to that 
of teachers in other communities and 
regions, or who wish to determine just 
what should be the nature of additional 
training in which they should be inter- 
ested. The material is well organized 
and presented in such form as to be 
attractive to readers who may, them- 
selves, have little or no experience in 
interpreting research work.—E.E.E. 


SHop Matuematics. By C. A. Felker. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1941. Pp. 358, 534” x 834”. 16 pages 
of useful tables. Price, $2.20. 


There has been a constant demand for 
a book on shop mathematics for machin- 
ists and toolmakers. Throughout this 
book, mathematics has been correlated 
with shop practice by means of practice 
material, questions on shop practice and 
descriptive material, and care has been 
exercised to make the transitions easy. 
It contains twenty chapters, covering 
fractions, square root, percentage, alge- 
bra, geometry, shop trigonometry, tapers, 
screw threads, speeds and feeds, index- 
ing, belting, and slide rule, accompanied 
by drawings of mathematical figures 
conforming to the most recent trends in 
machine shop practice. Subject matter 
not ordinarily found in shop mathematics 
is introduced, as, for instance, indexing, 
which is treated at some length, and the 
continued fractions and their applica- 
tion to angular indexing. Recommended 
for classes in related mathematics wher- 


ever skilled mechanics are being trained. 
—B.H.V.O. 
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InreRIOR Evectric WirING AND EstI- 
MATING. By Uhl, Nelson, and Dunlap. 
(83rd edition.) Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1941. Pp. 350, 
5144” x 8144”. Price, $2.50. 

_Contains important changes in the 

National Electrical Code, including the 

ratings for seventeen kinds of insulation, 

the current-carrying capacities of wires 
using different insulations, and conditions 
under which each type is to be used. It 
contains a new section on cable wiring, 
and illustrative problems contained in 
the 1940 edition have been revised.— 
B.H.V.O. 


CHOOSE AND Use Your CoLiece. By 
Guy E. Snavely. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 166. Price, 
$2.00. 


Dr. Snavely is Executive Director of 
the Association of American Colleges. 
His experience in college teaching and 
administration covers a period of more 
than thirty-five years. His understand- 
ing of student problems and needs has 
been obtained at first hand and its in- 
corporation into Choose and Use Your 
College makes the book one of the most 
valuable in this particular class. His 
book answers all such questions as: 
Should I go to college? What college 
should I choose? What subjects should 
I study? For what vocation should I 
prepare? These and questions of a sim- 
ilar nature come nearly every day to Dr. 
Snavely’s office, and in the preparation 
of this book he has provided material 
that is decidedly helpful to high school 
graduates and their parents and to edu- 
cational counselors. Other chapters in- 
clude discussion of scholarships and 
financial self-help, how to study, friend- 
ships, health, college life, and life out- 
look.—D. M. C. 


How to Ger THE Jos. By Mitchell 
Dreese. Chicago, IIll.: Science Re- 
search Associates. Pp. 48. Price, 50¢ 
(reduction for quantity orders). 
After a person has selected the type of 

occupation he wishes to enter, it is neces- 

sary to plan the steps in finding the right 








McGraw-Hill Books 


for 
DEFENSE TRAINING 





THE AVIATION MECHANIC 
By Carl Norcross, Managing Editor, Avia- 
TIon, and J. D. Quinn, Jr. $3.00 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By French and Svensen. $1.60 


ENGINEERING DRAWING 
By Thomas E. French, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. $3.00 
MACHINE TOOL OPERATION 
By Henry D. Burghardt. Part I: Lathe, 
Bench, Forge, $2.25. Part II: Drilling, 
Milling, Planing, Gears, $2.75 


WOOD PATTERN-MAKING 
By H. J. McCaslin, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. $2.25 


BLUEPRINT READING 
By J. J. Weir, Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. $1.25 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 


By Watson, Welch and Eby, Stockton 
(Cal.) Junior College. $2.80 
Write for new descriptive booklet, 
“McGraw-Hill Books for Defense 


Job Training.”—Have you seen the 
McGraw-Hill Tecunicat Epvcation 
News? 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St. 


New York 
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job. How to Get the Job is written for 
this purpose. Job hunting is not an 
easy task. Guidance for the uninitiated 
is not only helpful, but necessary. Six 
ways to start looking for a job, five job 
approach rules, and anticipating em- 
ployers’ needs indicate some of the valu- 
able contents of this publication. How 
to Get the Job is a valuable handbook 
for vocational guidance teachers as well 
as a guide to the unemployed.—B.B. 


Grow1nG TREE AND SMALL Fruits. By 
H. B. Knapp and E. C. Auchter. (2nd 
edition.) New York: John Wylie and 
Sons, Inc., 1941. Pp. 615. Price, $2.75. 


This second edition is dedicated to 
“the boys and girls of today who will 
be the fruit growers of tomorrow.” In 
the preface the authors and editors sug- 
gest that: “This book is intended to 
meet the needs of schools and depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture.” They 
recognize that the practical phase of 
fruit growing is the essential point of 
view here and have suggested that the 
book should be used—not chapter by 
chapter in succession—but selecting 
those chapters that deal with tree and 
small fruits of the particular community 
concerned. 

The book is organized on a different 
basis than most books, in that it does 
not start with a study of history and 
varieties. It begins with the practical 
problems of harvesting, storing, and 
marketing tree fruits. This is refresh- 
ing, as also is the fact that the job of 
establishing the orchard follows rather 
than precedes some of the practical jobs 
done by fruit growers. In addition to 
the usual tree fruits considered, straw- 
berries, grapes, and the bush fruits are 
treated —N.E.F. 


Famity Livinc AND Our ScHoots. By 
Bess Goodykoontz, Beulah I. Coon and 
Others. New York: D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Company, 1941. Pp. 468. Price, 
$2.50. 


This book was prepared by the Joint 
Committee on Curriculum Aspects of 





“OLIVER” strc PLANER 











Has sectional Chipbreaker, 
permanently located knife 
grinding and jointing attach- 
ments. Stock up to 24” x 8” 
can be worked. Controls in 
front of operator. Revolving 
parts enclosed. One - piece 
base casting and _ cylinder 
yoke. 


Write for Details 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Education for Home and Family Living 
of the Home Economics Department of 
the National Education Association and 
the Society for Curriculum Study. Beu- 
lah I. Coon and Bess Goodykoontz were 
the co-chairmen of this joint committee 
and were largely responsible for the 
preparation of the book. They state 
that the purpose was to attempt the task 
of identifying the areas in which schools 
can assist, and to describe practices 
which appear to be useful in achieving 
the accepted objective of education, 
“Worthy Home Membership.” A review 
of their book reveals that the authors 
have achieved their purpose in an excel- 
lent manner. The book includes the 
following chapters: 

The Need for Education for Home and 
Family Living; Themes for the Educa- 
tional Program for Home and Family 
Living; The Developmental Needs of In- 
dividuals as a Basis for the Program in 
the Scheols; Elementary School Pro- 
grams; Secondary School Programs; Col- 
lege Programs; Programs for Youth and 
Adults; The Educational Preparation of 
Teachers; and Activities Designed to 
Improve the Program of the School for 
Home and Family Life. 

A most valuable feature in the book is 
the series of charts presenting develop- 
mental sequence in learning and ways 
the family and the school can facilitate 
the learnings of the individual. The 
book is one that should be read by all 
teachers and administrators.—L.R. 
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This group of 13" swing Underneath Motor Driven South Bend Lathes provides a 
bractical machine shop training in the Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ODERN industrial shops are equipped with the finest precision 
machinery because present-day production tolerances demand a 
degree of accuracy that cannot be attained with obsolete equipment. 


To keep pace with industry, modern school shops must also be 
equipped with precision machinery. Only by having actual experi- 
ence in the use and operation of fine tools, can students acquire the 
skill they need to enable them to take their place in industry. 

South Bend Lathes are practical for use in school shops because 
they are essentially industrial shop equipment. Eighty-five percent 
of all lathes manufactured by us are purchased by industrial users. 

If you want the machinery in your shop to be an inspiration to 
your students, install South Bend Precision Lathes. Write today for 
a copy of our catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


SOUTH BEND Bae 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 804 E. Madison St 


(Please mention the AVA JourNAL when replying to advertisements.) 
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Improved saddle 
and compound 
rest with adjusta- 
ble tapered gibs. 
Cross slide bridge 
is wide and deep, 
providing rigid 
support for the 
tool rest 













.» South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 








Heavy semi-steel lathe 
bed is hand-scraped 
and has three V-ways 
and one flat way to 
align headstock, car- 
riage and tailstock. Is 
heavily constructed, 
with large box braces 
cast in at short intervals. 
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National Nutrition 
(Concluded from page 99) 
of undertaking that will require co-op- 
erative endeavor. 

Mobilization of all neighborhood, com- 
munity, State and National organizations 
and services that can contribute in any way 
to raising the nutritional level of the people 
of the United States. Many existing organi- 
zations are available for this purpose. How 
they can be mobilized to cooperate most ef- 
fectively will depend on local situations. 
State Nutrition Committees can give espe- 
cially useful assistance in organizing this 
effort. 

In many states the state supervisor of 
home economics is a member of the state 
nutrition committee. Supervisors and 
teachers in other fields of vocational ed- 
ucation need to keep in close touch with 
the work of these committees in order to 
make their maximum contribution to a 
program designed to raise the nutritional 
status of all the people. 

A comprehensive report of the confer- 
ence will be available later from the 
office of the Coordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare and Related Defense Activities. 





National Committee 
(Concluded from page 120) 

In addition to the activities of these 
subcommittees, the Executive Commit- 
tee has conferred with numerous other 
governmental agencies including the 
Treasury Department, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the Office for Civilian 
Defense, and the National Roster of 
Scientific and Professional Personnel. 

The National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense has almost completed 
its first year. One conclusion which was 
clear at the time of the creation of the 


National Committee assumed added im- 
portance with the passing of time. That 
is the constant need for emphasis on the 
obligation of every social institution, in- 
cluding the school, to continue to do its 
regular job, and if possible to do it 
better. This is not necessarily a spec- 
tacular assignment, but it is basic to 
national defense broadly conceived. As 
it enters its second year, the National 
Committee on Education and Defense, 
acting through the sixty organizations 
which now make up its membership, will 
continue to assist in the constructive de- 
velopment of the defense program, and 
at the same time strive for continued 
growth and improvement of education. 





HOTEL STATLER— 
BOSTON 


Is proud of its designation as 
Headquarters for the 1942 Con- 
vention of the American Voca- 
tional Association and is glad 
of this opportunity to extend a 
cordial invitation to A. V. A. 
members to stay at New Eng- 


land’s‘ largest and best hotel. 


D. B. STANBRO 


Manager 











Hotel B R AD F O R D in the heart of BOSTON! 





* Agricultural and Home Economics 
Education, Vocational Guidance, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation will be at 
the Hotel Bradford. 





ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
SINGLES: $3 to $4 
Doubles: $4.50 to $7 
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Boston Hotel Accommodations 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 10-13, 1941 


j (Rates per day for room with bath) 
Rate per day Rates per day 
for room Rate per day for room with bath for suites or 
Hotel with bath accommodating TWO persons large rooms 
accommodating accommodating 
ONE person Double Beds Twin Beds THREE and 
FOUR persons 
eT Te eee EES $3.00-4.00 $3.50— 5.00 $4.00-— 600 3X ...... 
Beaconsfield ....... 3.00-4.00 5.00 5.50— 7.50 $10.00 and up 
*Bellevue .......... 3.00-5.00 4.50— 7.00 5.00— 8.00 yee 
Bradford .......... 3.00—4.00 4.50— 5.50 5.00— 7.00 10.00-12.00 
a ee 3.00-4.00 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 7.00 6.00-12.00 
*Buckminster ....... 2.50-3.00 4.00— 4.50 _—_— @&8=—~=— hee art 
Cemmander ....... 3.00—4.00 4.00-— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 10.00—15.00 
*Commonwealth ....  _...... 3.75 4.25 6.00— 7.00 
Continental ....... 3.00 4.50 4.50 8.00-10.00 
Copley Plaza ...... 4.00-7.00 6.00— 8.00 7.00—10.00 10.00-25.00 
*Copley Square ..... 2.50-8.50 5.00 6.00 9.50-13.00 


(Continued on next page) 


* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 


GO DGD OBA DERE LAGE DED 


\ Detach along this line, fill out and mail. 
HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK - 1941 CONVENTION - AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSN. 
hewwemee Go Griiy, Che 2 hkite teen ce netecia none cardwasnusdcees 1941 
1 A.V.A. Convention Housing Committee 
:) Newton Trade School, Newtonville, Mass. 
| Please make hotel reservations as follows: 
| Hotel of lst cieiee..........<.......-.-.... and choles ............. . 3rd choice___.....- . ae 
secdnged room(s) with bath for one person; rate desired - - - - - - $.. ... to $.- 
a room(s) with bath for two persons, double bed; rate desired - $.__. -» WERE... 
room(s) with bath for two persons, twin beds; rate desired - - $......_._.. to $... 
fl De Re ee a ee Hour ........A.M. ........P.M. Leaving -... 
i Room or rooms will be occupied by the following person or persons: 
] Name Position City State 
S --) leuces 
ERIS ri corer eee eee ene ee 
Port tttsettssssassscnenessscsses secsecesscesecsseaeeceeeeees  seeeeneesssesecetccseceteneceneeeete  ceteeeeeessesees 
MII ais saa 5 ta Kec cease eases Goa 
q Sa ee en eee eS Sere see ee. (ee NE 
h 
, Cah a ag isaac a el er 
i NOTE: Be specific as to dates of occupancy, types of rooms desired, and prices 
to be paid. If hotel of first choice is unable to accept reservation, the Housing 
I Committee will endeavor to comply with your second or third choice in the order 
I named. You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting your reservation. 
. i 
} 1 
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BOSTON HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS (Continued) 


Singles 


Essex 
Fensgate 
*Gardner 
Kenmore 3.50-6.00 
3.00—5.00 
3.00-3.50 
2.50-4.00 
2.00-3.00 
Myles Standish.... 3.00-3.50 
Parker House 3.50-5.50 
Puritan 4.00 
Ritz-Carlton 5.00-8.00 
Sheraton 3.00-4.00 
Somerset 3.50—5.00 
Statler 3.50-8.00 
*Touraine 3.50-5.50 
Vendome 3.00-3.50 
Victoria 2.50-4.00 
Westminster 2.50-3.00 


Lincolnshire 
Manger 
Minerva 


Doubles 
4,00— 5.00 
6.00 
4.50 
5.00— 6.00 
3.50— 6.00 
5.00 
3.50-— 5.00 
3.00— 3.50 
4.00-— 5.00 
5.00-— 6.50 
5.00 
8.00-10.00 


5.00-10.00 
5.00— 7.00 
4.00- 5.00 
4.00 

3.50— 4.00 


Twins 
4.50— 6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.50— 8.00 
4.50— 7.00 
6.00-— 7.00 
4.50— 5.00 
4.00— 5.00 
5.00 
6.00— 8.00 
6.00— 7.00 
8.00—10.00 
5.00 
7.00— 8.00 
6.00-12.00 
5.50— 7.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50— 5.00 


* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 


Suites 
6.00-— 7.00 
9.00-25.00 
10.00 
8.00-12.00 
6.00-12.00 
8.00-16.00 

12.00-15.00 
6.00— 7.00 
6.50—12.00 
12.00-15.00 
10.00-14.00 
12.00-28.00 
8.00-16.00 
12.00-18.00 
14.00-26.50 
10.00-14.00 
7.50-10.00 
6.00— 8.00 
7.00-10.00 








MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 


Use the blank on the other side of this page 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1941 CONVENTION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wednesday, December 10, through Saturday, December 13 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION * NATIONAL DEFENSE 
* ECONOMIC SECURITY x 






















lysis | 


fe 31, 1941 








329 $25 
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